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A Britain’s railway network each yard of every rail is" 
nearly a hundredweight of high quality steel. _ 


*e . = 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century there was a 
great changeover from iron to steel rails. Up to this _ 

time almost all rails were wrought iron; within ten 
years the position was completely reversed. This 
remarkable change was made possible by Bessemer’s — 
invention of a method of producing good steel in great 
quantities by blowing cold air through molten iron. 


"Before the turn of the century nearly every steelworks _ 
in Great Britain made rails. Today, as a result of new _ 
and larger plant, only a few works are needed to — 

produce the country’s total requirement of steel rails. 
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2g Asia and Britain’s 


-NYONE who wants to understand the. atiiudevat India 


the forefront of his mind three factors which govern the 
; whole mental attitude of almost all politically conscious 
“Tndians and Pakistanis—in varying degree, but generally to an 


on*, I say ‘almost all’ because, of course, there are well- 
rmed and intelligent citizens of both countries, in civil life and 
Services, with contacts in the outside world and whose 


sentiments expressed in rare moments of emotion which it 
| have been wrong to assume represented more than a small 
yn of opinion in the country concerned. But as a generalisation 
t can stand, though like all generalisations it should be taken with 
a pinch of salt. 

“ first of these See I think I can only describe as an almost 
C of common experience or interest in the same world 


indians—and only to a lesser extent Pakistanis—seem to be 
0s unconscious of what to us in Britain and to other Europeans 
been the towering realities of international life since 1945. 
the absorption of the historic nations of eastern Europe 
viet empire, the rape of Czechoslovakia, the Brussels 
sh the Berlin blockade, ie, story of Austria, and 


: By SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


__ and Pakistan to current strategic problems must keep in - 


xtent which was an eye-opener to me; and I was no stranger to 
Id India and had previously visited both countries since 


of thought are more like our own. Moreover, there were 


in recent years. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
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Strategic Probleni 


ff 


hardly any impact at all on the minds of the people of the great 
Indian peninsula. One must remember that what they have been 
preoccupied with, while all this was going on 5, 000 miles away 
in Europe, have been, first, what they call their ‘ struggle for 
freedom ’; then partition and ‘the terrible events which accompanied 
it and left such a grim legacy of hatreds and fears; their efforts (on 
the whole encouragingly successful) to build up their independent 
nationhood; and—last but unfortunately far from least—the quarrel 
between the two of them about Kashmir and the headwaters of 
the Punjab rivers. 

That is the second of the-three factors I have referred to; and 
the intensity of feeling about it on both sides—the preoccupation 
with it that amounts literally to an obsession—really has to be 
experienced to be believed. That is quite natural, no doubt, and 
I am not going to enter into the rights and wrongs of it, though 
I have my views. The point I want to make is that to a great extent 
their thinking centres on it and is always to some extent affected 
by it. And not its least unfortunate effect is that, until it is solved, 
it makes nonsense of any idea of co-ordinated joint defence of 


_ the Indian sub-continent and Indian Ocean against the real threats 


from either the north-west or the north-east. For both countries, 
their primary problem of defence appears as the problem of defence 
against each other. That is a fantastic absurdity, of course, but 
there it is. Pakistan is a little more realistic than India—incident- 
ally, that is a good example of the influence of geography on 
strategic BEANO: Pakistan, both in the west and in east Bengal, is 


et to ie Ba a pa se But Tr ay ae pee 


_ whether Pakistan would have accepted American military aid but 


for her fear of India. U.S. aid was far from universally acclaimed 


serious opposition to it was the fact that Pandit Nehru ‘Was sO 
outspoken in his objection to it. 

The third factor again amounts Soe to an obsession—the 
obsession of all politically conscious people of both countries with 
dislike and distrust of- anything that smacks of imperialism or 


colonialism. We must not be impatient with that. It is a natural 


reaction of intelligent and patriotic people of an ancient civilisa- 
tion, who are*just standing on their own feet after centuries of 
domination by an alien rule—beneficient and just, no doubt, as 
British rule certainly was, but none the less alien. I am sure we 
should feel just the same in their place. 


Simple Equation 

The curious thing about it—mainly due I fiak to the first 
factor of remoteness of which I have spoken—is that alien rule to 
them subconsciously means western rule. The fact that Russian 
or Chinese rule would be a great deal more unpleasant and oppres- 
sive than British or French or Dutch hardly seems to have 
occurred to them. It would no doubt be considered off-side to ask 
a Pakistani publicly whether he would rather have Indian rule 
than British rule. The simple equation to them is that alien rule= 
colonialism, and colonialism = western rule. 

That perhaps should be qualified in one respect—and it is not 


unimportant from a Commonwealth point of view. There is today 


in this connection much less distrust of Britain than of any other 
colonial power. We were the villains of the piece in the past, but 
very much less so today. I do not say they approve of British rule 
in Africa or in Malaya, but they do regard it as something different 
from, say, French rule in Indo-China or Morocco. And the attitude 
of educated Indians and Pakistanis towards British people today 
is far more friendly and trusting than I ever knew it in the days 
of our imperial rule—except within the restricted circle of the 
old Indian Army. And let, me interject here that our American 
friends must realise that 1776 was a very long time ago. They are 
not regarded as a people who, like Indians and Pakistanis, have 
freed ‘themselves from British colonial rule. Modern America to 
Indians and Pakistanis appears very much as an imperialist power 


* —much more so than Britain. 


_ Against that background, what about their attitude to these 
strategic problems? First, Nato and E.D.C. As you may imagine 


from what I have said, our strongest impression was that most 
of them did not really know anything about it, had not thought 


about it much, did not regard it as any concern of theirs. That 
was not universal: one Indian delegate, for instance, said that, if 
British participation in E.D.C. would make E.D.C. more efficient, 


_ then by all means let us go ahead and join it. But that was not 


the general attitude. There was the odd suggestion that any 
regional defence pact of this sort weakens the influence of the 


United Nations. Perhaps naturally, both India and Pakistan attach: 


much importance to the United Nations, as a world organisation 
in which smaller and weaker nations can operate on a basis of 
equality. And it did not seem to occur to-them that it was the 


weakness of the United Nations and its inability to settle these 


international tensions which had brought Nato into existence— 
not the other way round. 
It was evident~that to India in particular Nato is suspect as 


an alliance of colonial powers. The older Dominions found it 
difficult to see what Nato had got to do with colonialism. But it 


was actually suggested that Nato had slowed down the tendency 


towards freedom for colonial peoples—which seemed to us a very 


odd idea; in fact Nato has surely, if anything, accelerated that 


_ process. 


The discussion: on Nato was on the whole somewhat Sr 


in Pakistan; and the one thing which has probably precluded all: 


‘it should not be difficult for Americans to understand and would 


_ general agreement in his delegation—that if the free world were 


after the beginning as the United States has in two world wars 


and bringing the cold war nearer to India. It is a 


Nato smacked of war, which they dislike and fear. And there was 


a eee eal? “of i 

provoking Russia, and of how defence 

of war, which in some ways was unpleasa 
of the nonsense we used to hear in our own country—for pnt@ace, 
when Hitler remilitarised the Rhieeland and even during the Czech 
crisis of 1938. _ 

_ The attitude of India to Nato is deeply coloured by what. per- 


haps I should have noted as another general feeling about all 
these strategic matters, namely, the conception of neutralism or— 


as they prefer to call it—non-alignment. That to some ‘extent is 
rooted in Indian racial and Hindu religious tradition and Gandhi's 
legacy of non-violence and passive resistance. Apart from. that, 
I think there would be something in it if it were not carried so far 
and, if I may say so, were not quite so frequently accompanied by 


sa tendency on the part of Indians to lecture other people who do 


not take quite so philosophic a view of the efficacy of non-violence. 
It would carry more conviction and command more sympathetic 


understanding - if India’s public attitude to Britain’s difficulties, 


whether in Malaya or Africa or Persia, did not remind one quite 


so often of the Irishman’s question as to who nee was expected to 


be neutral against. 

But there is a great deal of force in India’s argument that her 
most dangerous enemy is the communist enemy within her gates; 
and that India’s best immediate contribution to world peace and 
the Commonwealth struggle against communism—which I think 
it is true to say most Indians genuinely dislike and fear—will be 
to win the internal battle against poverty and over-population, to 
raise living standards, get on with their terrific problems of 
economic development, irrigation, education, and so on, and create 


an area of peaceful stability and prosperity in Asia. It would be 


wrong to underestimate the real progress they are making 


_ in that important sphere—with some help from the Colombo plan 


and American ‘ point- -four * aid. And it is an encouraging’ surprise 
to hear, for instance, ‘ family planning’ (i.e., birth control) being 
seriously discussed in India, of all places. But delegates from the 
older Dominions at the Lahore conference felt that India’s valuable 
potential as a moral force in Asia is being seriously weakened by 
her carrying the idea of non-alignment to the extreme of having 
virtually no positive foreign policy of her own. That view was well 
expressed by Australia, who feels inextricably bound up with Asia’ s 
destinies and has the "keenest sympathy with any action to raise 
living standards in Asiatic countries. | 


‘India’ s Citarns Ursulies with Communist Chink 


As a personal view I would venture the opinion that the ideo- 
logical motive is not the only one behind this policy of so-called 
non-alignment. I believe there is also the more practical fact that 


India has an immense common frontier with communist China. 


Also, one must look behind some of the manifestations of Indian 
policy—such as Nehru’s opposition to U.S. aid to Pakistan—for 
reasons connected with internal Indian politics, the last of whick 


not be in their interest to ignore. I do not believe for a moment 
that we should ever find India siding with Russia in war. And one 
Indian delegate expressed the view—which seemed to command 


in danger in war India would intervene on our side, coming 


On the subject of the Middle East, India’s attitude was also 
coloured by the non-alignment policy and by considerations simil: 
to those I have already mentioned in connection with Nato. 
addition they reflected, perhaps naturally, the dislike ex by 
their Prime Minister for the Turco-Pakistan pact and U. Ss. mili ary 
aid, as in some way making a breach in the non-align on 


for the ordinary person to understand why it is wrong. to: 
muilibary sid in The, fotey of ts SO Ai 
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see in retrospect the figure of King 
Edward VII, without whom there 
would have been no Entente 
- Cordiale and probably little chance 
of saving Europe from German 
mastery? I suppose it is because I 
do remember those days, and most 
of those men, that I have been 
asked to commemorate the Entente 
Cordiale in this talk. But I shall 
have to hang on to myself with 
both hands if I am not to forget 
that what is plain to me may not 


The first point in the story is 
that the Anglo-French Entente, or 
Agreement, was not an alliance. 
Things might have been simpler if 
it had been; but, for various 
reasons, an alliance was out of the 
question. Though it was destined to 
change the outlook in Europe, and 
in many other parts of the world, 
it seemed little more than an 
arrangement of colonial disputes 
and African territories. It consisted 
of a Convention on Newfoundland, 
_and West and Central Africa; of a 
Declaration on Egypt and Morocco; 
and of a further Declaration on 
Siam, Madagascar, and the New 
Hebrides. Of these three sections 
-the Declaration on Egypt and 
Morocco was the most important. 


¢ 


support should not be enough. 


OW many people, I wonder, remember the conclusion, on 
April 8, 1904, of the Entente Cordiale (or Hearty Under- 
standing) between Great Britain and France? And, among 
; those who do remember it, how many have any clear notion 
of the way it came about and of the men who made it? Do they even 


be plain, or even known, to others. 


By it, France promised not to hamper Great 
Britain in Egypt (as she had been doing for 
more than twenty years), and Great Britain 
recognised that France, the -neighbour of 
Morocco in Algiers, was entitled to preserve 
order there, and to help in bringing about 
_ whatever reforms might be necessary. In con- 
_ clusion—and this was the crux of the Entente 
_ —France and Great Britain undertook to give 
each other diplomatic support in obtaining the 
execution of the Declaration on Egypt and 
Morocco. They seem not to have discussed 
_ what would have to be done if diplomatic 


In order to see how the Entente came about, 
one has to go at least as far back as_ the 
famous meeting, at Fashoda in 1898, between 
_ General Kitchener, the. victorious Commander 
the Anglo-Egyptian army, and Colonel 
Marchand, the leader of a French military 
mission who, having crossed Africa from west 

east, had hoisted the French Tricolor on 
the Upper Nile. An armed conflict would have 
neant a Franco-British war, which nobody— 
perhaps Germany—wanted. Kitchener 
d Marchand tactfully and gained time 
French withdrawal. A sequel was the 
in March 1899, of an agreement on 
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How the Entente Cordiale Came Gout 


By WICKHAM STEED 


Fashoda, 1898: Captain Keppel of the Sultan being 
introduced by Lord Edward Cecil to Colonel Marchand 
(second from the left, with that raised), while awaiting 
the arrival of General Kitchener, Kitchener had just 
captured Khartoum, and was to demand that 
Marchand, who had hoisted the French flag on this 
military post on the Upper Nile, should withdraw 
Illustrated London News 
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King Edward VII. driving with President Loubet from the Bois de Boulogne station on his arrival from 
Rome for his state visit to Paris in May 1903 


a 


French and British spheres of interest in North Africa. This agreement, 
like the arrangement about Colonel Marchand, was mainly the work of 
two able Frenchmen, M. Delcassé, the Foreign Minister, and M. Paul 
Cambon whom he had wisely chosen to represent France in London. 

I knew them both in later years—Delcassé slightly, Cambon inti- 


mately. Delcassé was of finer quality than most French 
politicians, though not a statesman of the-largest calibre. 
Cambon, on the other hand, I found to be more than 
a diplomatist. He was a big statesman, a pillar of the 
Third Republic which, as a young man, he had helped 
to create. I doubt whether the French Foreign Office 
ever gave him hard and fast instructions. He was far 
more likely to have suggested a policy which his formal - 
instructions might cover. In London this policy was one 
of thorough and lasting agreement between France and 
Great Britain. Otherwise, he believed, Germany would 
rule Europe and threaten them both. Cambon did more 
than work for this policy; he lived for it. And when 
he was brought into close contact with another great 
man, King Edward VII, who was convinced that some 
such policy was essential to the safety of Britain and of 
Europe, the Entente Cordiale began to take shape. 
Lord Salisbury, the veteran Conservative Prime 

Minister and Foreign Secretary, had welcomed the 1899 
Agreement on North African spheres of interest, but 
turned a deaf ear to Cambon’s suggestion that other 
Anglo-French difficulties might be settled in the same 
friendly spirit. Salisbury may have been right. French 
feeling was as hostile as German to Great Britain when 
the South African war began, with the invasion of 
Natal by the Boers, in October 1899. Before that war 
ended, in 1902, Queen Victoria had died, and the 
influence of her eldest son, Edward VII, was beginning 
to make itself quietly felt. It may have been he who 
gave Lord Lansdowne, Salisbury’s successor at the 
Foreign Office, a hint early in 1903, that if M. Cambon 
should mention an Anglo-French Agreement again, he 
had better be asked for a written list of the points it 
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might cover. Lansdowne did-so; and Cambon sent him a list in a letter 
so private that he kept no copy of it. Next evening Cambon, as he 
once told me, found himself sitting by the side of the King at a State 
banquet. ‘ Lansdowne has shown me your letter’, the King said. 
‘It is excellent. You must go on. I have told the Prince of Wales 
about it. You can discuss it with him, too’. After dinner the Prince of 
Wales (the future King George V) urged Cambon to get the Agree- 
ment concluded immediately. 

A few weeks later King Edward paid his first visit of accession 
to the King of Portugal. From Lisbon he went to Gibraltar, and 
sent his escort of four battleships to greet, at Algiers, M. Loubet, the 
President of the French Republic, who, in thanking the King, said he 
hoped the King would come to Paris. This was what the King wanted; 
but when Lansdowne was told of it, he feared anti-British demon- 
strations in France. The French Government, informed by Cambon, 
asked how the King would wish to be received. His answer: ‘ As 
officially as possible’, left no room for doubt. So the King entered 
Paris in state; and in a few hours his charm and tact turned a doubtful 
reception into a triumph of popularity. President Loubet, accompanied 
by M. Delcassé, promptly returned the King’s visit, and negotiations for 
the, Agreement went 
rapidly forward. 

This was in the 
summer of 1903. Yet 
the Agreement was 
not signed until April 
8, 1904; and I have 
always thought that it 
was signed then be- 
cause of the outbreak 
of war between Russia 
and Japan in Febru- 
ary 1904. France was 
the ally of Russia in 
Europe; Great Britain 
had been, since the 
beginning of 1902, the 
ally of Japan in the 
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diplomacy. The chief British delegate, Sir Arthur Nicolson, saved the 
situation for the Entente; but the setback suffered by Germany wrought 
a subtle change in the international situation and, as it were, in the 
texture of the Entente itself. Germany, feeling she must do something 
to restore her prestige, rapidly increased her Navy; and the Entente 
was exposed to strains and risks it had not been designed to bear. _ 

Early in 1906, after losing a general election, the British Conservative 
Government had been replaced by a Liberal Administration in which 
Sir Edward Grey (afterwards Lord Grey of Fallodon) became Foreign 
Secretary. The new Government accepted the Entente as a going 
concern, and Grey—an absolutely upright man, intensely English—did 
his best to make it work in the spirit and in the letter. He was handi- 
capped by not being able to speak French, though he could read and 


-understand it. Cambon, the French Ambassador, understood English, 


but could not speak it. So he and Grey used their own languages, 
and exchanged copies of the records they kept of their conversations. 
There was never a discrepancy between them; and, perhaps for this 
reason, Grey was convinced that he and Cambon understood each 
other perfectly. Verbally, it may have been so; but it is doubtful 
whether they understood the difference between what each of them took 
for granted. Cambon 
pressed Grey for. a 
definite promise of 
military help in case 
of need. Grey could 
not be sure that such 
a promise could be 
kept in all circum- 
stances, .and firmly 
declined to give. it. 
Informal military talks 
were authorised, on 
the clear understand- 
ing that they involved 
no commitment; .and, 
later, a promise was 
given that the British 
Navy would defend 


Far East, and was the northern and 
bound to fight if western coasts_— of 
Japan should be France if the French © 
attacked by two Great Navy looked after the 
Powers. Neither Mediterranean, so as 


Britain nor France 


wished to be drawn = roe 
into the Russo-Japan- The anchorage at Agadir, Morocco: a photograph published in 1911; and 
ese war; and both of (ight) a drawing by N. Wilkinson of the German cruiser, the Panther, which 4 
them may have was sent there that summer as a demonstration against the French es 
reckoned that Ger- 


many, having encouraged the Russians to go ahead against Japan, 
would try to play the bully in Europe as soon as Russia were fully 
engaged in the Far East. I remember feeling anxious about this. I 
knew that the Japanese were not bluffing, and that they would fight 
if the Russians should cross the Yalu river into Korea. In Rome, 
where I had gone for a short holiday in January 1904, I had been 
shown a letter from the German Chancellor, Biilow, to his Italian 
mother-in-law which said he had persuaded the Russians that the 
Japanese were bluffing. German policy, I thought, was to weaken the 
Franco-Russian alliance, so as to isolate France in Europe. 

Proof of this came in the spring of 1905, when it was clear that 
Russia was losing the war against Japan. The German Emperor landed 
at Tangier, in Morocco, on March 31, as an act of defiance to France. 
Germany had already told the United States that she did not recognise 
the Anglo-French Agreement on Morocco, and would insist on bringing 
the whole question before an international conference. Her main object 
was to break up the Entente Cordiale by proving to the French that 
British ‘ diplomatic support’ would be of no avail against German 
pressure. : 

This was a miscalculation. Though Germany organised a campaign 
against the French Foreign Minister, Delcassé, that frightened the 
French Prime Minister into dropping him, Lord Lansdowne promised 
Cambon full British support, and warned Getmany not to count on 
British neutrality in a Franco-German conflict. All that Germany got 
was her conference on Morocco which met at Algeciras in southern 
Spain and ended, in April 1906, with a damaging defeat for German 


. curious chance in 1908, 


to let the British fleet 
be concentrated in the 
North Sea. But even this 
did not allay French 
misgivings. 

What those misgivings 
were I learned by a 
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when King Edward was 
at Marienbad for his 
annual ‘ cure’, "As corre- 
spondent of The Times 
in Austria I had to-be : seiiaieti 
there; and I also went to Thusireesd Soe raers 
see M. Clemenceau, the French’ Prime Minister, who was drinking 
the waters at Carlsbad. In our talk, Clemenceau ‘ went for’ the British 
Government hammer and tongs. I hit back, and we had a wordy battle 
for two hours. Next day Sir Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador, 
whom I told what Clemenceau had said, asked me for some notes 
because Clemenceau would soon be coming to lunch with the King, 
who ought to be warned. So I wrote out the main points of my talk, 
and, when Clemenceau had come and gone, I asked Goschen to give 
me back my notes. He confessed—and the King confirmed it—that 
they had been sent to the Foreign Office as an account of Clemenceau’s 
talk with the King, since Clemenceau had repeated exactly what was 
in them. The King promised that I should get them back. When th 


bait 


pallingly ‘ignorant’. 

eau’s main argument was that ‘France eniid be in eae 
‘attack until Great Britain had a national army worthy of 
that 100,000 British troops in Belgium could not stop a 
sh, though 250,000 might, and 500,000 would. As things 
100,000 men could not be sent without great difficulty. For 
Navy. to sink the German fleet, would be to make ‘a fine 
ol water ’; it would not prevent the Germans from overrunning 
= igium and taking Paris. So Clemenceau wanted the British Govern- 
"ment to look facts in the face, and make up its mind whether its 
& icy was still to save Europe from being bossed by any single power. 
__ King Edward agreed with me that Clemenceau had said frankly what 


_ thought ‘it more intensely during the autumn and winter of 1908-9, 
‘when, in the crisis brought on by the high-handed Austrian annexation 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Europe stood on the brink of a general war. 
till, while King Edward lived, there was always hope that he would 
trive, somehow or other, to preserve peace. On his death, in May 
1! Grey’s feeling was widely shared that ‘something irreparable, 
like a landslide, had happened ’. 


-cruisér, the Panther, to the closed port of Agadir in “Morocco, ostensibly 
a protest against French action in taking control of the country, 
really in order to test the Entente by staking a claim for a German 
naval base on the Moroccan Atlantic coast. Earlier claims of this kind 
the British Admiralty had stoutly resisted; and Grey was authorised 
by the Cabinet to ask the German Ambassador in London to explain 
the sending of the Panther. When this request had been ignored for 
more than a fortnight, Mr. Lloyd George, the reputedly pro-German 
~ Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in a public speech that ‘if Britain 
re to be treated, where her interests were vitally affected, as if she 
re of no account in the Cabinet of nations, peace at that price would 
humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to endure’. 
ough Grey had not inspired this speech, he welcomed it. It brought 
oar of indignation from. Germany; but, in Grey’s considered view, 
‘it had He to do with preserving the peace in 1911”, ”. The Panther 


-T is an old trite saying that no one should judge i appearances. 
_ ‘Herr Johannes Hoffmann, Prime Minister of the infant Saar state, 
_ #@ is the personification of well-covered well-being; plump, pleased 
_ i _with himself and supremely confident, Herr Hoffmann bears his 
H Many political crosses and a tendency to bronchial catarrh with the 

utmost good-humour. His antithesis is Dr. Heinrich Schneider, the out- 
$ tanding | member of the so-called pro-German opposition in the Saar; 


ms; good health and a successful legal practice in Saarbriicken 
it compensate him for his worries and fears for the future: 

Mi ;. There is a particular reason for this contrast in purely outward 
; rances. Herr Hoffmann wants an independent, Europeanised Saar; 
Schneider opposes Europeanisation because he believes that the 
must have the chance one day to go back to Germany. Both men 
that the mood of the 900,000 Saarlanders has changed during the 
wo years and is changing even more today. The old, strong, 
ental pull towards~a Germanic culture backed by Germanic 
y and prosperity has been countered by the steady if unspectacular 
of the ‘ European idea’. This idea is finding its strongest roots 
Saar, for it could of itself bring the longed-for solution of the 


makes Herr Hoffmann happy. __ 

nost important thing about this Husbpéan idea is that it is 

ing an instinct. The Saarlanders popes is a ee and 
¢ progress. They know that both t ings depend on Franco- 

ar Beenie Tiny believe that this understanding will really 

France and Germany begin to co-operate in an integrated 

nun ity. La ie, in ae will not happen until the Sane 


> ~=German~ recognition of her- oe over Morocco by ceding t 
in Central Africa. The Entente had withstood another German atta 


most Frenchmen were thinking. They, and a good many Britons, 


_ The feeling was justified. In the summer of 1911, Germany sent a 


. Schneider is lively, lean, and nervously preoccupied with his~ 


r problem. The ‘ European idea’ develops Dr. 2 oe frown: it. 


d, in the course 2 of long. negotiations, ence 


Germany then employed subtler, and more dangerous, methods. By 


Propaganda, | and professions of injured innocence, she persuaded Grey ‘ 
_ to ‘appease’ her with an agreement to help in prolonging the Turco- 


German railway from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf, and by revising an 
old, workable, secret Anglo-German treaty for the eventual partition 
of the Portuguese colonies. As this revised treaty would have endangered Ay 
both the French and the Belgian Congo, it might have wrecked the 
Entente. France, getting wind of it, sent a pointed warning to London ~ 
in March 1914, that King George and Queen Mary, who were due to 
visit Paris in May, might not be well received there if the Anglo-German 
treaty were concluded and divulged in the meantime. This I learned 
when I tried to arrange a commemoration of the tenth anniversary of 


- the Entente in April 1914. 


It was touch and go. Luckily, Germany Seiected Grey’s condinons 
for signing the treaty; King George and Queen Mary were cordially 
received in Paris; Grey (who went with them) came back persuaded 
that France was peacefully-minded, and felt reassured. Then, in July, 
arose the crisis over the assassination of the Austro-Hungarian heir- 
apparent and his wife. Grey strove hard to avert war. Germany 
thwarted his efforts. Still it was uncertain, until the evening of Sunday, 
August 2, whether Britain would stand by France if she were attacked. 
That morning Cambon had said to me bitterly, after seeing Grey, that 
the word ‘ honour’ might have to be struck out of the British vocabulary 
before the morrow. In the evening Asquith (the Prime Minister), Grey, 


_and Haldane decided to mobilise the British Expeditionary Force. 


Asquith wrote a note to tell Cambon this, but so severe was the mental 


‘tension that he could not be sure, until a joyful telephone message 


came from Cambon, whether he had not blundered by addressing the - 

note to the German Ambassador. 
War transformed the Entente into an alliance. With this trans- 

formation my story ends. Notwithstanding its inadequacies and hesita- — 


‘tions, I am convinced that the Entente, and the vision of the men who 


made it fifty years ago, saved at least the freedom of Great Britain 
and France.—Home Service ; 


‘The Saar: Key to European Planning 


ane By TERENCE PRITTIE 


problem is solved, preferably on a European basis—a basis, in fact, 
which makes the Saar an economic link between its two great neigh- 
bours and transforms the grimy provincial town of Saarbriicken into the 
‘European capital ’ and the home of the Schuman Plan, the European 
Defence organisation and the European political community-to-be. 

Just how many Saarlanders would support this sort of solution was 
indicated to me last month in Saarbriicken. At the Saar elections of 
December 1952, roughly sixty per cent. of the people voted for the 

‘ official.’ Christian People’s and Socialist Parties. About thirty-five per 
cent. showed somehow that they disapproved of both of these parties 
and of the election itself. They deliberately spoiled their ballot papers 
or voted Communist. Last month I asked both Herr Hoffmann and Dr. 
Schneider what proportion of the population would vote today for a 
European solution—assuming prior Franco-German agreement. They 
both agreed on ninety per cent. It is precisely the only thing on which 
they both do agree. 

Admittedly most Saarlanders do not know exactly what Europeanisa- 
tion would consist of, but talks with some of them have given me an 
idea of what they expect. The first would be better trade relations 
with Germany, while all the benefits of the Franco-Saar economic union 
would. be retained. This would. mean the guaranteeing of the south 
German market for Saar coal, while Saar steel and consumer goods 
would continue to flow towards France and the French Colonial Empire. 
The second feature of Europeanisation would be the development of 


’ Saarbriicken as the European capital, and already the Saar Government 


is drawing up plans for building a ‘European suburb’ on the hills 
between the town and the French frontier. 
A European status would not interfere with the Saar’s internal status; ~ 


refused to develop the Saar’s principal 
_ Warndt. It ran down the local economy and deported part of the local 
’ population to other parts of Germany. It launched a typical border-folk 


svt and it would bring’ Piesich renunciation sot some ipeetwar privileges. ‘Tt fe 
_ js interesting that most Saarlanders do not resent the assumption of such 
privileges. ‘Of course France sought advantages here’, a Socialist 
member of parliament told me. ‘ France had for one thing to invest a 
__ great deal of money here and help rebuild our economy. Nobody invests 


money without expecting some return. And if Germans ask why France 
still has a fifty per cent. interest in our coal-mines, we can only ask 


- jn return why the Saarlanders themselves were never allowed to own 


and run their coal-mines when they were German citizens. The truth 


is, we didn’t enjoy being Prussianised ’. 


What Return to eohoanye Would Mean 
Many Saarlanders have not forgotten Hitler’s promise in 1935 that 


‘they would ‘not be able to recognise their country in ten years’ time’. 


The twentieth-century’s leading Mad Hatter never spoke a truer word. 
During those ten years the Nazi Government shut the frontier with 
Lorraine and cut off the Saar from its natural sources of food and iron 
ore. It built the Siegfried Line slap through the middle of the Saar. It 
‘reserve’ coal-field in the 


—craftily self-interested—into a world war. Many Saarlanders, again, 
naturally compare an ideal Europeanisation with the prospect of return 
to Germany. This, as a Saar lawyer told me, would mean four things, 
in spite of all the successes of Professor Erhard. It would mean higher 
taxation and liability to conscription in the German Army; the Saar 


- would have to take in a proportion of the refugees from overburdened 
Laender like Schleswig-Holstein; social benefits would be lowered—for 


at present they absorb half the Saar budget; and there would be un- 


} employment, which is running at 1,500,000 in Germany and is non- 
existent in the Saar. 


How, then, would an ideal Europeanisation be effected? The Saar- 
landers know about the Van Naters plan and the proposals put forward 
by M. Bidault last month when he met Dr. Adenauer in Paris. The 
essentials of these two plans are simple. The Saar would be a European 
territory, and the seat of European institutions; it would be given a 
neutral European High Commissioner who would supervise defence and 
foreign relations. In other respects it would be self-governing; it would 
be a full member of the various European organisations, on which the 
High Commissioner would sit as its representative; it would remain 


culturally German but economically linked with France by the existing 


customs and currency union; economic ties with Germany would be 
developed step by step, as the European ‘common market’ is brought 


into being. Conditions like these would be eminently acceptable to the 


Saarlanders and even Dr. Adenauer could swallow them with an effort 
and gain the support of a bare majority of his Bonn Parliament. 

The Van Naters and Bidault plans contain, however, three unsatis- 
factory features: the first is a Saar plebiscite to confirm or reject the 
new European statute; the second is the permission of full political 
liberty only while the plebiscite campaign is going on; the third is that 
Britain and the United States must guarantee the statute and use their 


influence to have it written into the final German peace treaty. This 


would mean a final settlement of the Saar problem now. That is some- 
thing that no German government can admit. : 


The Last Plebiscite 


The Saar last had a plebiscite in 1935, when over ninety per cent.. 


of the electorate voted to return to Germany. They had the alternatives 
of going to France or of maintaining the status guo under the League 
of Nations. A plebiscite on Europeanisation would offer no alternative, 
save, by inference, the continuation of an unsettled status quo under 


_ French suzerainty. In any event, a plebiscite is not the right way 
of learning the wishes of a democratic electorate. The essence of 


western democracy is to elect parliaments which make political decisions. 
Herr Hoffmann suggested to me that a plebiscite would please the 
Germans. It is the Germans who will be least pleased by it, for 
they know that it is much easier for people of German Origine to 
vote for something than for nothing: — 


The question of political freedom in the Saar is still more funda- 


mental..In a private interview, Herr Hoffmann told me that there have 
to be three stages of political freedom in the Saar. The first was the 
present, in which political parties require a government licence in 
order to function. The second would be a period prior to the plebiscite 
but after acceptance by France and Germany of the ge statute 


re Bi would he ee MENT for all political partie: ; 

accept the statute and abide by its provisions. “When Europe F 

the making’, Herr Hoffmann told me, ‘we cannot allow obstruction. 
‘Nor can anyone argue that the failure of Europe to integrate itself 
would be an excuse for the Saar to renounce its European status. The 
Saar and all Europe would — have to. g0 on trying to bith » a 
unified European community ’. 

It is an alarming thought that Herr Hoffmann and western govern- 
ments which include Britain: quite blandly accept the fact that the 
Saar is not politically free. Herr Hoffmann defends his attitude by 
citing the special circumstances of the Saar’s situation. But do other 
western countries know in just what ways the Saar is not free? Here, 
at any rate, are a few examples of what happens there. Political parties 
which support a Heim ins Reich movement are either banned or simply 
not licensed: the ‘ Democratic Party’ of Dr. Schneider, for instance, 
was banned and High Court announced its confirmation of the ban 
on Christmas Eve, so that it would receive the minimum publicity 
during the next three days when there were no daily newspapers. The 
local Christian Democratic and Social Democratic Parties have not 
— been licensed, although their applications were made two years ago; 

Herr Hoffmann maintains that this is the fault of the Saar constitution ; 
he does not deny that he can set about revising that constitution any 
day of the week. The trade unions have been purged. The pro-German 
chairman of the key coal-miners’ union and of the Trades Union 
Congress, Paul Kutsch, was ejected from office along with his sup- 
porters by physical force; it has been difficult to replace him, and the 
composition of union executives is Base in a state of flux. 


Banned Newspapers 

‘Some German newspapers are prevented from entering ‘the Sane: 
for instance the Saar Zeitung and the Freie Saar Presse, both printed 
in Germany. Recently a man arrested for bringing in copies of the 
Saar Zeitung was fined 600,000 francs and sentenced to a month in 
prison; another, who tried to distribute the German Bishop of Trier’s 
pastoral letter, was fined 2,600,000 francs. While I was in the Saar. 
_ the German weekly, Der Spiegel, was banned for three months, although | 
I found a copy of it on the desk of the government official. Private | 
mail is censored—this is, restricted to members of the pro-German 
groups, one of whom recently proved this in a humorous way: he 
had a copy of the Saar Zeitung wrapped up inside one of the ‘ harm- 
less Kélnische Rundschau and sent to him from. Germany. The 
Kolnische Rundschau arrived unscathed, but the Saar Zeitung had 
already been extracted. Along with illegal censorship of mail there is 
tapping of telephone lines, a remarkable circumstance in a part of , 
democratic western Europe. How can the Saar be a model beginning 
for a future integrated Europe if such things as these go on! 

Herr Hoffmann argues that his Government is continuously threatened 
_by Germany; admittedly three unsuccessful demonstrations were staged 
close to the Saar’s borders just before the last election; and the Federal 
Ministry for All-German Affairs claims the Saar as one of its responsi- 
bilities. And if the politically erratic Prince Loewenstein did plan a 
‘ Jameson Raid’ into the Saar from Germany, he is most untypical 
of the ‘ Saar weariness ’ which afflicts most Germans today. One writer 
toa weekly newspaper, the Deutsche Kommentare, called this om a 

‘chloroform complex’, induced by political apathy and the wish for 
agreement with France at any cost. The Van Naters and Bidault plans 
would finalise the Europeanisation of the Saar. Herr Hoffmann has 
good reasons for wanting this. He points out that everyone is tired 
of strife and that the Saar’s industries will not get financial aid from 
abroad if strife goes on. A politically settled Saar would be Sci 
ally prosperous and could be a good neighbour to all. 

- Yet German objections are real. Germans argue that. the ‘Federal 
Republic cannot renounce the Saar, since the Saar was never ; | part 
of it; they argue that the Saarlanders cannot sign themselves out of 
the German Reich; that all territorial matters can be finally ‘icifiad 
only at a German peace-treaty; and they point i that Europeanisa- 
tion and the European idea may fail anywhere. Even Dr. A . 
who is ready to go to great lengths to meet French andes 
in as opie age woe which bir be. revoked by. a F 
treaty can be created in aar prior to peace treaty’. He v 
Se BILE” cod Geman ety aimee ae 
cratic, B.H. E. and pein allies, 5 Dr. 


conomy declined so o disastrously that it it was ee ee a 
; é % 
The: Saar can father its consumer’ goods much more easily in 
ee than in Germany; it can buy food from France, whereas Ger- 
Earn y produces only sixty-five per cent. of her own needs. Nature 
posed the wild Hunsruck and Palatinate hills between the Saar and 
an markets, and communications are easier with northern France. 
kets are essential to a little country twice as thickly populated as 
} - and producing only fifteen per cent. of its own food. All 
- facts favour the continuation of the Franco-Saar economic union until 
the capa common market ’ — shape. Saarbriicken’s shops are 


Asia and Britain’s 


tt that to the Indian mind there is some psychological difference. 
iowever, on the Middle East it was only to be expected that the 
attitude of Pakistan would be a good deal more practical and realistic. 
And it was interesting to note that the delegates from Ceylon, who 
a had 1 no delusions about the dangers of Russian expansionism, spoke up 


a the value of the Turco-Pakistani , agreement. It was generally felt 


Turkey and Pakistan as its two main bastions makes military 
I should be surprised if, in their heart of hearts, even the Indians 
feel that-in these days the real defence of India against Russian 
aggression lies more on the shores of the Caspian Sea than on the passes 
of the Karakoram. And, though we heard a certain amount about the 
he historic routes of invasion used by Alexander the Great and Timur and 
7 the Moghuls, there was no serious argument against the strategic sound- 
ness of the Turco-Pakistani agreement. 

- One point on which there was certainly no disagreement was that a 
strong outer bastion is useless if there is a vacuum, still worse an area 
f chaos, in its rear. It was urged that any extension of the Turco- 
akistani pact into. some sort of Middle East defence organisation must 
_ be a two-pronged affair—for military defence against Soviet aggression 
_ from without, and for political and economic security against com- 
% ss infiltration and exploitation from within, by creating political 
ability and raising standards of living in the Arab States. I cannot 
honestly say that any very clear ideas emerged as to how that should 
done. We all recognised that Arab-Israel tension is a major problem 
fact sae) see meio SL isereatet the re Bastern back area = 


nity Baypt: fad for -our pate we i waleanaed one suggestion that 
should take a share in the responsibility for. the base. I do. not - 
any of us felt that this was likely to be acceptable to Egypt, but 
aed a view that the back door to the Middle East in the Indian 
‘was very much a matter of concern to both Pakistan and India. 
| we turned: -eastward.to the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, Indian 
were on. familiar lines i in relation to China: we must look.to 
‘to avert enmity; ‘pacts invite. aggression ’, and’ so on. Some -- 
a “on the benevolent intentions “of Mao salves 


nese communist eciatinn which, if unchecked, will sooner 
sult in the rice-bowl of Asia being in communist hands (to 
ie inconvenience * India) No, he is the leader of a people 
tas PA 

° ee - 


~- 


Ai : / : (continued from page 676) 


that what I may call the ‘ outer ring’ strategy of Middle East defence — 


uae Hise ie ett: 5 Pf 
even import PeaeE RP. are fragmentary iesuite of a 
French Dee faiare re the Saarlanders remain German in spe 
thought, and way of life. Yet their Europeanisation may be a lo 
development. 


» Europe’s disintegration dates from the collapse of Lothair’s Middle 


Kingdom, but the sponsors of European reintegration come from its’ 
territories: M. Spaak from Flanders, Signor de Gasperi from South ~ 
Tirol, M. Schuman from Lorraine, and Dr. Adenauer from Cologne. — 
Their dream requires Franco-German agreement over the Saar. This 
could happen if the French allowed political freedom there; and if 
the Germans left the Franco-Saar economic union working until some- 
thing broadly European can replace it—if both France and Germany 
supported the European experiment wholeheartedly and agreed to 
review this experiment when the final German peace treaty is signed. 
These are three conditions for the sort of settlement which can benefit 
Europe. Otherwise the insignificant Saar can impede all European 
planning.—Third Programme 


Strategic Problem 


\ 


“struggling to be free’. This somewhat over-simplified explanation of, 
foreign affairs in terms of their own experience was met by a welcome 


_ whiff .of commonsense from a Bengali delegate, whose anxiety was not 


so much how soon the French would leave Indo-China but whether they 
would go too soon, before Viet-Nam and the other associated nations 
are in any shape to protect themselves. 

To some but not all Pakistanis, as well as Indians, the terrorists in 
Malaya are a patriotic, native resistance movement against colonial 
oppression—a view that was refuted with a mixture of indignation and 
amusement by the very able Malay delegate. 

Neither of the Pacific Dominions nor Malaya cherished any illusions 
about the potential menace of Chinese communist expansionism, ‘ island 
hopping’ southwards towards Australasia. An Australian view that 
Peking China should be admitted to the United Nations and that we 
should reopen trade with China, naturally went down well with the 
Asian members. But a ballon d’essai from Australia on the possibility — 
of an extension of Anzus into some form of Pacific or south-east Asian 
Nato failed to arouse enthusiasm. The truth is that neither India nor 
Pakistan would look at any sort of regional defence pact in that part of 
the world at present. There is no getting away from it—United States’ 
policy towards China has aroused genuine alarm and suspicion in Asia, 
and our own record in this regard has gained us credit in Asian eyes. 

Finally, several Asian delegates produced the theory of a Monroe 
doctrine for the Indian Ocean—the idea being, of course, that it would 
keep war away from the Indian sub-continent as the real Monroe 
doctrine of 1823 kept it away from the American continent. It was — 
pointed out that the original Monroe doctrine owed its validity to the 
fact that’ it- was- preceded by an understanding with Canning that it 
would be backed by the British fleet. And this, in turn, led to a Pakistani 
suggestion for a Commonwealth fleet in- the Indian Ocean. We wel- 
comed: this modern Commonwealth version of gunboat diplomacy, but 
suggested that a Commonwealth fleet could be effective only as a 
symbol of Commonwealth strength and determination. That meant not 


roe an-agreed Commonwealth purpose and policy in the Indian Ocean 


area, but Commonwealth force to back it, and, moreover, the willingness 
~to use that force if necessary..As British capacity is already stretched 


‘to the limit, that force could come only from those Commonwealth 


countries whose shores are washed by the Indian Ocean. That emphasises 
the supreme importance of the Commonwealth countries round the 
Indian Ocean—including South Africa—settling their differences, and 
of India and Pakistan devoting their combined defence resources to 


~ common: regional defence against the real leg instead of to shadow- 
‘boxing against each other. 


_-Perhaps. you haye gained the impression that there was.a good deal 
‘of talk in Lahore, without coming to any very definite conclusions. But 
that was what the conference was for—it was an unofficial conference. 
The object of the exercise was not to arrive at decisions or conclusions, 
but to exchange ideas and to get to understand more of each other’s 
points of view. And in that I think it was most successful and of very 
real value—Third Programme 
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Friends and Neighbours 


E have been celebrating this month by public acclaim the 

fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration of the Entente 

Cordiale. Mr. Wickham Steed, the distinguished veteran 

journalist, has recalled in a talk, which is published on 
‘another page, the dramatic change in the relations between this country 
and France between the time of the Fashoda incident—the nadir of 
Anglo-French relations in the late-nineteenth century—and King 
Edward VII’s visit to Paris in May 1903. When the King arrived from 
Italy Paris was a semi-hostile city and when he left it was a friendly 
one—a triumph for the ceremonial side of constitutional monarchy. The 
agreements signed in the following year, which, among other things, 
gave us a free hand in Egypt and France a free hand in Morocco and 
thus represented the dying fall of the old imperialism and the scramble 
for Africa, did not build up any close entente. It needed the secret 
military conversations, to which Sir Edward Grey gave his blessing, to 
grapple with the realities of the European situation. And when twice in 
twenty-five years a British expedition was sent to the Continent. to 
succour France in facing the aggression of Germany the world witnessed 
the actualities of a new alliance. 

Nevertheless even within that fifty years Anglo-French relations have 
been far from smooth. In the early nineteen-twenties, as Stanley 
Baldwin’s biographer has observed, his Government prepared to rearm 
in a modest way not against Germany but against France. And after 
the establishment of the Vichy regime and the sinking of the French 


fleet Anglo-French feeling grew extremely bitter. In fact, looked at in 
the historical perspective of modern civilisation, the relations between 

the two countries has as often been antagonistic as friendly. Two — 
_‘hundred-years wars ’ have been fought between us, one in the Middle 


Ages and one in modern times. We resented the power of Louis XIV; 
we feared the French Revolution; we hated the first Napoleon. In some 


cases a military alliance was forced upon us—by Spain in the seven- 
teenth century, by Russia in the nineteenth century, by Germany in the . 


twentieth. Judged in purely political terms, the historian might a 


that neighbours are not necessarily friends. 


But politics are not all. And it might perhaps be said that our 
feelings towards our French neighbours have often been ambivalent. 
Their natural genius and the resources that they boast are complemen- 
tary to ours. Whenever, as alas so often happens, our Government 
has had to impose restrictions on freedom of trade, we are reminded 
that French exports are luxuries. Against our deep Puritan tradition 


(fortified historically by the incursion of French Huguenots) is 


opposed a French joie de vivre. No contrast could be more marked 
than the atmosphere, say, of Cardiff and Paris on a Sunday afternoon. 


_ With British administrative abilities and parliamentary understanding 


may be contrasted the glorious uncertainty of French party politics. 
With our pre-eminence in certain arts, such as poetry, may be compared 


i the immense fertility and versatility of the French aesthete. And many 
_ see an antithesis (though this is more debatable) between French logic 
and our pragmatism or gift for muddling through. For all those reasons 


mutual benefit should be found in intercourse between our two countries, 


especially when freer trade and more liberal currency arrangements 
permit it. If our world ever recovers a sense of peace-and security then 
we may enjoy more freely each other’s qualities and gifts. 


; _ United States has decided that the appropriate moment thas come to 


. Foreign broadcasts on Mr. Dulles’ visits aes 


Mr.‘DULLES’ VISITS to Tole and Paris were the main subject of 
comment last week. From the United States The New York Times 
was quoted as congratulating him on his ir successful 
discussions ’. 

Though’ the x teen a on a Far Rastera Nato is repeesento’ as a 
compromise and a substitute for Mr. Dulles’ proposed warning to 
Communist China against direct intervention (in Indo-China), this is — 
a compromise that may be welcomed. Not the least of its merits is the 
fact that, like the E.D.C., which the new treaty should facilitate, it is 
based on the principle laid down by President Eisenhower that ‘ funda- 
mentally, and on a long-term basis, each important geographical area 
must be defended primarily by the people of that region”. 


The New York Herald Tribune was quoted for the following comment 
- on Mr. Dulles’ trip: 


Perseverance and willingness to compromise have Paid off aes 
somely. . . . The first gain was in understanding. The serious threat of © 
disunity at ‘the threshold of the Geneva negotiations has been averted. 
If the Geneva conference fails, the idea of a Pacific ‘ Atlantic Pact’ waits 
to be given flesh and blood. But once the seed of such an enterprise has 
been planted, it can be confidently expected to grow—if circumstances 
make its growth necessary. 


_ From France, Le Monde was quoted for the view that the prospects 
of a collective defence system in south-east Asia and the western 
Pacific would meet many of Britain’s anxieties about her position in 
Asia. The newspaper went on: ; 
Today the most urgent topic for discussion between Mr. Dulles and 
the French Government is not to determine what line to take if the 
Geneva conference fails . . . but what to do at Geneva and the best 
' way of reaching a negotiated settlement. France, which bears the main 
responsibility in Indo-China, should also assume the principal responsi- 
bility for the negotiations. 
The independent left-wing Combat was quae as congratulating — 
M. Bidault and Mr. Eden for insisting that Geneva should come first, — 
with the result that the warning to China had been pigeon-holed. Most — 
French newspapers, in fact, expressed relief that there had been no — 
mention of a warning to China. Some newspapers interpreted the © 
defence pact proposal as a diplomatic victory for Britain. Les Echos 
was quoted as saying that there was a universal agreement between the 
allies that Indo-China and south-east Asia must not be abandoned to 
communism. The disagreement was over method—-Washington favour- 
ing force, while London and Paris favoured skilful diplomatic action. 
From Switzerland, the Neue Zuercher Zeitung was quoted thus: ; 
_ The Anglo-American announcement is a compromise in the best 
sense of the word. American diplomacy has given up its insistence on a © 
collective warning. In return, British diplomacy thas agreed to warn 
China by expressing officially Britain’s consent to participate in negotia~ 
tions on an eastern security pact after the Geneva conference and in 
the light of its results. 
From Soviet Russia, a home broadcast commented: 
Britain has long desired to be admitted to the Pacific Defence 
organisation which the United States has been building up, but every 
‘time Britain has met with an American rebuff. It now seems that the 


make this concession in return for Britain’s consent to take part in a 
manoeuvre which aims to use blackmail in international relations on the 
_ eve of the Geneva conference. . . . Although the London talks exclude 
immediate achievement of the adventurous measures proposed by Dulles, 
. they leave open the possibility of resort to these measures in future. 
All British newspapers were said to have condemned the ‘ ultimatum 
form’ in which the American ‘demands’ had been presented, and 
many Moscow broadcasts referred to Mr. Dulles’ ‘ bankrupt policy ‘of 
strength’. They also accused America of being determined to 
the Geneva conference. _ According to a Deutschlandsender broadcast 
from east Germany, Mr. Dulles had © suffered a serious setback in 
‘London ’: 
Under pressure of public opinion, the British Government dated 
back up his demand that the Tde-China war should be extended in | 
view of the Geneva conference. | 
According to an ‘ Oggi in Italia’ transmission from C: 
Toga in his speech to the central commitee ofthe Ilian Com- 
munist Party, had suggested that the Catholic and communist worlds 
- should joi forces to save civilisation from thermo-nuciear, destruction. 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE HOME OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS of all service training grounds, the military 
garrison at Aldershot, celebrates its centenary this month. For it was in 
April 1854, soon after the beginning of the Crimean War, that the 
government purchased 10,000 acres round Aldershot for use as a 
permanent ‘ camp of instruction ’. Today Aldershot is still an important 
military station and its present character was described by MICHAEL 
REYNOLDS, a B.B.C. reporter, in ‘The Eye-witness’. ‘It is still the 
largest permanent garrison in the United Kingdom’, he said, ‘ with 
rather more troops than it had normally in the nineteen-thirties. But they 
are a different sort of troops, and the function of Aldershot has changed. 
In the past it was the principal training centre of the field army, and the 
divisions stationed there formed the nucleus of any expeditionary force. 
It was, moreover, the mobilisation centre for most formations going 
overseas. It was used as such during the first world war, and, to a rather 
lesser extent, during the second. Today, the bulk of our field forces— 
equivalent to about ten divisions—are abroad already, and they do their 
training on the German 
plain, in the desert train- 
ing areas of the Canal 
Zone, and on the practical 
assault courses of Kenya 
and Malaya. At home 
there is little left in the 


& 


way of regular field troops, 
but there are large num- 
bers of training establish- 
ments,.and many of these, 
particularly for the depart- 
mental corps, are concen- 
trated at Aldershot. There 
are, for instance, training 
units of the Royal Army 
Service, Medical, and 
Ordnance Corps, as well 
as R.E.M.E. The Sappers 
(the oldest inhabitants of 
Aldershot—they built it) 
are still well represented, 
' and in recent years the 
| depot of the airborne 
forces has been established 
at Aldershot. Another 
post-war establishment is 
the Mons Officer Cadet 
School for National Service officers. One regular armoured regiment 
| is stationed at Crookham, just outside the camp, and the same area is 
__ used as a weekend training centre by the 56th London Armoured 
. Division, T.A. Other territorial units have their summer ‘camps in the 
__ Aldershot region. It is still a busy and important place, and still justifies 
_ its nickname “ the home of the British Army ” ’. 
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NEW HEIGHTS TO CONQUER 
Attempts to conquer other Himalayan peaks, not as high as Everest but 
scarcely less formidable, will be made this year by teams from Britain, 
New Zealand, the United States, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Japan, 
and Argentina. JACK LONGLAND spoke about these expeditions in ‘ Radio 
Newsreel ’. ‘ There is no doubt, of course’, he said, ‘ that the successful 
British ascent of Everest last year has had a lot to do with stimulating 
a new wave of exploration. But the interesting point is that after Sir 
Edmund Hillary had uttered his famous remark “ We’ve knocked the 
old so and so off at last”, the news set in motion two quite different 
_ impulses. The first was to look round for the next highest peak and to 
try that. The second reaction was to get down to what Eric Shipton has 
‘some real mountain exploration for a change, and you can see 
impulses at work when you examine the objectives of this year’s 
ies. 
_ * There cea: expeditions out after really big game. An Italian 
attempting K2 in the Karakorams, probably the second highest 
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Kangchenjunga (centre), ‘the third highest peak in the world’: a party led by John Kempe 
will explore the south-western approaches to this formidable mountain 


peak in the world, and the recent scene of several very gallant attempts 
by American climbers. Makalu, lying east of Everest, and a familiar 
shape to those -who have seen the Everest film, is being attacked by a 
Californian party—it is probably the fifth highest peak; then there is 
an Argentine party on Dhaulagiri, 26,555 feet, and a strong Japanese 
party going for Manaslu, 26,658 feet. The Japanese got within 1,200 
feet of the top of Manaslu last year, so that given any luck with the 
weather they have a good chance of getting there this time. 

“The second type of expedition usually sets out to explore a new bit 
of mountain country, perhaps including attempts on one or more smaller 
mountains as well. “Smaller” is of course-a relative term, and in 
the Himalayas may be taken to include peaks up to 23,000 or 24,000 
feet. But there is a real dividing line here. On mountains below 25,000 
feet, it is almost certainly not worth taking oxygen, with all the 
organisation and expense that it entails, and on such mountains a 
small party is just as likely to succeed as a large expeditionary force, 
and some would add that somewhere below 25,000 feet is also the 

dividing line between 
mountaineering as a busi- 
ness and mountaineering 
for pleasure. 

* Sir Edmund Hillary is 
leading a New Zealand 
and British expedition to 
the mountains round the 
Barun Glacier just south- 
east of Everest, which in- 
clude one of the most 
beautiful and inaccessible 
of all. the Himalayan 
peaks, Ama Dablam. Then 
there is a Cambridge Uni- 
versity party in the Kara- 
korams, with the difficult 
Rakaposhi as a_ possible 
objective; and, to balance 
them, there is an Oxford 


party in north-western 
Nepal. 
‘Another _ interesting 


venture is an exploration of 
the south-western side of 
Kangchenjunga, the third 
highest peak in the world, 
by a party led by John 
Kempe, who climbed Kabru last year. His party are exploring the 
approaches rather than trying to reach the top, but on this excessively 
difficult mountain, Kangchenjunga, any good news of a possible line to 
the top will certainly be followed up next year. A visit to Chitral by 
Showell Styles, and to Nepal by J. O. M. Roberts, completes my 1954 
list, though there may possibly be a German party aiming at Hidden 
Peak in the Karakorams’. 


WENSLEYDALE CHEESE SHALL NOT DIE 
‘Makers of Wensleydale Cheese’, said NICHOLAS LLOyD in ‘ The 
Northcountryman ’, ‘soon hope to go back a little way—slowly and 
with caution—to the old quality of cheese which was first introduced to 
the Dale by the Abbots of Jervaulx following the Norman Conquest. 

‘The Abbots made their cheese of ewes’ milk. The ewes were milked 
twice a day with finger and thumb, and to keep them at hand the 
Abbots built many of the limestone walls which still trace up and 
down the steep fell-sides today and are so characteristic of the Dales. 
The recipe was handed down by word of mouth, and when the Abbots 
were deposed it was not lost: Cheese making became the job of the 
farmer’s wife, and later instead of ewes came cows, yielding more milk 
over a longer season. 

‘The farmer’s wife had no thermometer to test the temperature of 
her cheese in the making. She used her elbow. Her rennet did not come 
in a bottle but was made from a piece of dried calf’s. stomach—the 
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stomach probably hanging from a nail in the kitchen rafters. Then 
sometimes she would have to go out to a swampy place and collect 
black snails. When soaked in milk these had the same effect of creating 
curds for cheese. But despite these unsavoury processes and an occa- 
sional poor batch of cheese, the result, at its best, was delicious. To 
finish it off, the farmer’s wife would pickle her cheese in brine, giving it 
a special flavour and texture which adding the salt dry during manu- 
facture, as the factories have to do, cannot equal. The Wensleydale 
farmer’s wife took a personal pride in the quality of her cheese and 
by the end of the nineteenth century it was famous, and considered a 
Christmas table delicacy in thousands of north-country homes. 

‘Inevitably, however, the factory came to Wensleydale in the end. 
The first for making cheese was opened by Edward Chapman, a grocer, 
in 1897 in a disused woollen mill at Hawes. He started with a daily 
intake of. 200 gallons of milk. Gradually more factories opened and, 
one by one, the farm-house cheese makers went out of business, until, 
speeded by rationing difficulties, only 109 hundredweight of farm- 
house cheese was produced in the year 1946. Older people still debate 
whether the modern, hygienic factory 
cheese is as good as that made in the old 
days by traditional methods on the farms. 
But it is doubtful whether the post-war 
generations will ever qualify to join in 
this debate. For few farmers are likely 
to return to cheese making with the end 
of rationing. It is so much easier to send 
the milk to the factory. And the modern 
farmer’s wife, deprived of the cheap 
domestic help her mother had, finds she 
has enough to do in the house without 
going into the dairy to make cheese as 
well. 

‘However, the factories survived 
rationing and, before that, the slump when 
cheese prices dropped to as little as two- 
pence a pound and thirty tons of cheese 
were once dumped on the fell-side for 
seagulls and gypsies to feed on. So the 
manufacturers feel confident of the future, 
and though they may have to re-educate 
the public to the taste for the ripe, blue- 
veined product of the old days, they will 
not let the tradition of Wensleydale cheese 
die’. 


ANGLO-SWEDISH FRIENDSHIP 
“In the spring of 1653’, said Professor 
ERNST SODERLUND, in a Home Service 
talk, “when Oliver Cromwell decided to 
send a special ambassador to Sweden, 
Britain was fighting its first naval war 
with Holland. In Europe the Dutch had managed to persuade the Danes 
to conclude a treaty by which the Danish Government undertook to 
exclude English vessels from the Baltic. England as well as Holland was 
heavily dependent on imports of naval stores from the Baltic countries, 
so Cromwell wanted to thwart the Dutch by making a counterbalancing 
alliance with the second of the two Scandinavian countries—Sweden. 
“The man picked out for the task of persuading Sweden into 
an alliance with Britain was a Puritan and a formér Member of 
Parliament, Bulstrode Whitelocke. He started his journey to Sweden 
in the autumn, and after an adventurous voyage arrived at the Swedish 
court just before Christmas. His reception at the court was rather 
ostentatious. It seems as if both the English and Swedish Governments 


wanted to give the impression that the intended treaty of friendship’ 


and commerce was to be of great political significance. 

“But this was hardly the fact. The Swedes did not mean to be 
involved in an alliance which might force them into a war with the 
Dutch, and the British Government definitely did not want to grant 
any special privileges for Swedish trade and shipping, which was 
what the Swedish Government was negotiating for. The result of these 
negotiations in Sweden was also influenced by the fact that simul- 
taneously peace negotiations were carried on between the Dutch and the 
English. A preliminary peace treaty was signed og” April 5, 1654. 
The Anglo-Swedish Treaty eventually arrived at was thus rather a 
non-committal treaty of friendship and commerce by which neither 
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Bulstrode Whitelocke (1605-1676), a portrait painted in 1650 
by an unknown artist 
National Portrait Gallery 
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side undertook specific obligations or granted special privileges. The 
treaty is still in force, and is the second oldest treaty of this kind 
between Britain and a European country. 

‘With a population of only 7,000,000, Sweden is one of the small 
countries of Europe but it is nevertheless rather important to British 
foreign trade. It is the second largest buyer of British goods in Europe 
and the second largest European exporter to Britain. If the value of 
exports and imports are added, Sweden is Britain’s most important 
trade partner in Europe at the present day, and has been so during most 
of the post-war period. 

“The significance of these trade connections is of course not only 
economic. A strong British cultural influence can be traced back to the 
late eighteenth century. There can be no doubt that political ideas and 
political ideals as well as the general Swedish attitude to life has been 
very strongly influenced by your country. At least since the beginning 
of this century more English books than any others have been trans- 
lated into Swedish, and they are very widely read. English is taught 
in all Swedish secondary schools, which means that some thirty per cent. 

of all Swedish children learn English for 
at least four or five years, and British 
visitors to Sweden would almost every- 
where find somebody who could speak, or 
at least understand, English. Lately English 
has been introduced: as a subject even in 
- the elementary schools, and there are good 
reasons to hope that within the next ten 
years every child in Sweden will have at 
least a chance of learning English if he or 
she wishes. 

‘So the treaty of friendship and com- 
merce between our two countries signed 
300 years ago still flourishes.. Long may it 
do so’. 


NINE MEN’S MORRIS 
‘The game of merels, now known in the 
south of England as “nine men’s 
morris ”’, explained Eric N. SIMONS in 
‘The Northcountryman’, ‘was played 
either in the open or on a diagram marked 
on the ground, or indoors on a marked 
table or a specially made board, easily 
made of slate, cardboard, or wood. The 
“men” were pegs, differently coloured 
for each of the two players. The object of 
the game was to get three men in a line 
on any one row of the squares on the board, 
something like noughts and crosses. The 
game was won when one player took all 
his opponent’s pieces or reduced them to 
two, so that he could never get a row of 
three, or blocked them so that they could not move. When the players 
played out of doors; they usually used small stakes, with the bark 
peeled off, as the men. These could easily be stuck in the ground, and- 
were convenient and cheap.-The Kaffir shearers in South Africa play 
a similar game, using a flat stone and twelve men. And the sepoys in 
Waziristan play it under the name of kator, which means “in line”. 
‘The north country has some connection with the game, because it 
is still played at Kirkby Moorside near Pickering, and as late as 
1932 it was played by the oldest inhabitants of the little Yorkshire 
village of Kirkby Underdale. On the east wall of the south aisle 
of All Saints’ church there is the carving of a merels table on a 
thirteenth-century tombstone built into the wall, just above the plinth. 
It measures only about four inches by five, so it is too small to have 
been actually used for play. And the Rev. Canon Hurst, Rector of 
the church, is under the impression that it was carved by an idle boy 
in sermon time. There is a merels board inthe Castle Museum at York, 
‘Pierre Loti, after his pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1894, mentioned 
the “ Margelle ” game cuttings on stones in the Convent of the Sisters 
of Zion near the Via Dolorosa, and he identified this with “ merels ”. 
“A Roman soldier”, he says, “ perhaps introduced the game. It may 
therefore have been played from then onwards”. The shepherds of — 
our southern and northern counties played it with coloured stones on a 
board cut in the turf. Obviously, the game must be of extremely anes 
origin to have survived in countries so far apart’. 
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ne N this new. era, this) atomic age in which man’ 's whole relationship 


to nature and to his own future is being transformed, it is not 
only the changes in our economic and military life or the great 


-- groupings | that have to be recognised and appreciated. ‘Beyond these 
more concrete issues is a profound alteration in the whole climate of 
3 our human existence—an alteration which is, I believe, the fundamental 
source not only of the new and at present tentative movements in art— 
ie painting, poetry, and music, for example—but of the searchings of 
heart, the speculations and anxieties which are affecting man’s whole 
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_. Bewildered and bewildering as these > searchings appear to be, there 
i--_i behind them a manifest desire to find something permanent in the 


as ify we were. Scones Fe ane to Penis man’ 's ecstasies 
agonies, his ‘ 
d, as survivals of a primitive and pre-scientific outlook, We are 
scovering that the materialism upon which these attempts were based 


enslaved; and that we cannot safely permit our new powers of self- 
g destruction to be at the disposal of megalomaniacs or dictators. 
y present nightmares and hysteria look like the awakening of mankind 
from its long dream of scientific self-sufficiency into a saner and 
_humbler and more stable way of thought and life. 


creation’, confident of*our mastery over nature and of our inevitable 
progress to perfection, that the shock of our present peril makes many 
of us cling more closely to our earth-bound illusions of peace and 
prosperity. Many of-us have never known, few of us can easily affirm, 
any experience of life in the heavenlies, any experience of the eternal 
and changeless, any abiding awareness of union with the infinite. But, 

i _ increasingly, the evidence of the mystics of all ages, the testimony of 
: _ the poets to a presence beyond and within this world of our sense- 
perceptions, and, it maybe added, the claims of philosophers and 
tigators as to the validity of psychic phenomena—these are con- 
ig US: that the religious valuation of nature and history and the 
rity of the great religions of mankind cannot be ignored and is 
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propriate to consider this conviction. 


4 { eat -bound. Some, indeed, seem always to live in a measure of 
é om; others find ‘release in a great love, or like Nietzsche in 
. sa ne oF like Socrates in mae ats cere need the agony 


ahh sshis world of. aa and succession into an experience 
ence and unity and an inexpressible wholeness, caught up into 

awareness of the eternal. If so, you will have felt that this 
e, even though you could not explain it or describe its full 
r analyse its precise effects, did in fact resolve your problems, 


worth and oneness of the world, and caught a 
> cig true existence. In the light of it you knew that 
- one r dreary thing after another ° » not a tale told by 
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_ HE racial and social and sexual problems affecting our primary human 


* attitude towards his own most elemental relationships—with God and 


Ms ‘impact. | 
E ux of. waged to recover some fixed eee by which to P 


intimations of immortality’, his communion with 
s itself untenable, a ridiculous over-simplification of experience; that | 
the way of life shaped by these. assumptions is either anarchic or 


Our ; 


_ The awakening may prove, indeed is proving, a painful and eenityife 
_- period. We have lived so long and so complacently as ‘lords of 


immense and perhaps unique significance, At Easter-time it is surely 


en and women differ widely in the degree to which they are 


oe per lexities and integrate your life; you felt that in it 


an idiot, that it had meaning and purpose and a pattern even if you 


could not define or even fully apprehend them. And for you, thus 
experiencing the eternal, life could never again be the old dismal round 
of pleasures and pains, 
nothing ”. 

I continued the passage that I have th quoted with the words: 
“The experience (of release from the bondage of earth) like that of 
conversion, to which it is manifestly akin, takes many forms. In 
essence, it is the same. In its fullest manifestation it is that eternal 
life which Jesus possessed: and imparted’. This last sentence sums up 
the Christian Gospel, the message which proclaimed the news, the good 


news, of Jesus and His resurrection, and of God’s revealing and redemp- 


tive act in Him, We can explain those words by reminding ourselves 


of the actual impact which Jesus made on His contemporaries bs is 


still today. making on the world. 


_ Three sayings in the Fourth Gospel sum up the significance of shat ye 
The first, ‘I am come that they might have life and ‘have » 


it more abundantly’, describes the first effect of His teaching and 


work: He made men come alive; He opened their eyes, quickened their — 
sensitiveness, aroused them from their lethargy and complacency, and — 


disclosed to them the presence and the reality of the eternal. This 


“kingdom of God’, as He called it, was manifest and operative here © 
and now in the simple and universal events‘of nature and of human 


affairs: He showed it to His followers in a multitude of parables, and 


encouraged them to confess it as uniquely manifested in the Son of © 
He eavencs to them the eternal in and through the things of — 


Man. 
time. 
_ The ecuads: ‘ Whoso loveth his life loseth it, eiiaed hateth his ‘life 


in this world keeps it unto life eternal ’, affirms that we can not only — 
recognise the Kingdom of Heaven but can enter into it, sharing its 
By so doing we are lifted out of our 

selfishness, our self-centredness and self-sufficiency: we ‘ die unto self’ 


life and serving its purposes. 


and are freed into a fuller and more coherent experience. 
of us such liberation involves a rupture with our past; and this is 
always painful . and sometimes catastrophic: we must die in order to 
live; and the old self, with its pride, its jealousies and fears, dies hard. 
Even when a measure of freedom has been attained there is still no 
sense of stability: we live in two worlds, conscious of the contrast 
between them, but unable to understand their relationship or to har- 
monise the one with the other. The transient and the eternal, this 
world and God’s Kingdom, remain distinct and unreconciled, and life 
not yet fully dedicated is a conflict in which we are e continually self- 
betrayed. 


For most 


» 


A Paradox Resolved 
The third, ‘ This is life eternal, that they may know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent’, expresses the 


_ resolving of the paradox. God’s Kingdom, heaven, immortality—these 


are not to be pictured as subsequent to, and afar off from, our present 
existence. Here and now, even in our earthly status, we can realise 
and attain an eternal. relationship: we can live, as St. Paul put it, 
‘in the heavenlies’ and ‘in Christ’: we can experience, and in some 
measure interpret and express, eternity by what we are and do and 
think in this present world. We, little, human, mortal as we are, need 
not assume that this earth-bound life is all, that for us nothing abides, 
or that death is the end of everything. On the contrary, here we can 
enjoy and extend relationships which do not pass and over which 
death has no power. Entering here into the life of our day and genera- 
tion, we can yet be, as St. Paul claimed, ‘a colony of heaven’, living 
with God in His world. That is the dream which many sages and saints 
before Christ dared to dream: that is the dream which comes true on 
Easter Day. 

For this is the Easter message, that men and women who. had been 
with Jesus as He went in and out among them and who had given Him 


- their devotion, their service and their loyalty, knew beyond doubt that 
His death had not (as they at first and inevitably supposed) destroyed 


‘a striving and a striving and an ending in 


% 
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that relationship. Rather, the pd fins remained and were now un- 


breakable; the old defects and misunderstandings were removed; life 


could now be seen and lived as ‘all of a piece and all in God’. 

It is in the Fourth Gospel again that we find the typical illustrations 
of the Easter fact. Consider them for a moment. 
reshaped by her love for Jesus, broken-hearted by His death, yearning 


- to be near His grave and finding the: grave empty and meaningless: 


@ 


wish to praise Hawksmoor at the expense 


City churches and I saw at once that the 


the first time the tower of Christ Church, - 


cavernous porch rearing up into the broad 


‘Jesus saith unto her, Mary’; and she too rises from the dead. Love, 


now no longer exclusive in its demands or possessive in its passion, 
abides eternal. The ten, gathered behind barred doors in fear and 
utter shame, with their hopes a mockery and their sacrifices futile: 
‘Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent me even so send I you’ 
—in the doing of His work they can find the fulfilment of their hopes 
and of their service. Here and iow they can continue with and in Him. 


The Embittered Roman —— 
J. H. V. DAVIES on Nicholas Hawksmoor es i : - . 2h ie | 


ICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR’S fame as an architect has 


greatly increased in recent years and will, I think, continue 
to increase. But he remains a rather vague figure, over- 
shadowed by the vast reputation of Wren. I certainly do not 


of his master, but I think Wren’s most 
enthusiastic admirer would admit that his 
work, with all its suavity and grace, seldom 
touches the deepest passions of the human 
soul—he has clearly never been with Lear 
upon‘the heath. When I first came to grips 
with Hawksmoor at St. Mary Woolnoth I 
had made a fairly exhaustive round of the 


quality which Wren’s churches seemed to 
lack was: violently present here. I must 
confess that I barely knew Hawksmoor’s 
name then and for me St. Mary 
Woolnoth’s main claim to fame was_ the 
dead sound on the final stroke of nine. But 
the effect was immediate and overwhelm- 
ing; since then I have never been able to 
get out of my mind this grave and © 
passionate architecture, so sure in its dis- 
position of mass and volume, so fertile in 
its invention and use of detail. 

I do not think anyone has done justice to 
Hawksmoor’s extraordinary originality, but _ 
if you go round the six London churches 
you are bound to be struck by the skill 
with which he produces an entirely’ 
different solution every time and always a 
strange and unexpected solution. It is an 
astonishing moment, for example, when 
you turn into Brushfield Street and see for. 


Spitalfields—the great surging mass of the od 


slab of the front and the tall spire above; 
all combined in a massive and vigorous 
composition. Even when Hawksmoor’s 
reputation was at its lowest, the most dis- 
approving could not deny his power. 
Francis Whishaw, in a sharp attack on St. 
Anne’s, Limehouse, in 1828—he called the church a mass of inelegance 


Christ 


and crude composition—was forced to admit that strangers passing. 


down the Commercial Road frequently exclaimed: 
a fine structure’, ~ ° ' 

I must make it clear, however, that it is not for some sort of wild 
ugliness that 1 am praising Hawksmoor. He was emphatically not the 
Butterfield of his day, deliberately offending the eye sere ges possible. 


“That is certainly 


come at iat to serie tial ae conviction could” ve 
Mary Magdalene, 


Church, Spitalfields, 
composition’? = - 


pera of the drawing for St. Paul’s and the City churches. As time went — 


_Hawksmoor appeared in the productions of the Board of W. 


affirmation ‘ My Lord and my God’, eres ce E3 
For these first disciples, Easter guaranteed the permanence os their 
love, the worth of their service, the reasonableness of their faith. ee 


vindicated the age-old hope that the things of this world were in some 


sort a reflection of the eternal realities of heaven. Tt was” consistent 
with the belief that in Jesus Christ God and man were indeed one. 
It enabled one of the less significant writings of the New ec So 
affirm that God’s purpose and grace are ‘now made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ who hath overcome death and 
hath brought life and peg to leah through the Gospel’. 


—Home Service am 
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Hawksmoor’s archinecnate is full ¢ strangeness and fantasy, but. its = 
total effect is prodigiously grand and noble. His is a positive style, he - 
does not require to be praised with faint abuse in the manner of the — 
Butterfield enthusiast. As I became more and more absorbed in Hawks- — 

: moor’s architecture, the questions inevit- 
ably posed. themselves: who was Hawks- 
moor and what was he trying to do? Mr. 
Betjeman has recently emphasised the — 
danger of too much concern with facts and 
dates and he is, of course, right; the essen- 
tial thing is the architecture. But it was the — 
architecture itself which drove me back to 
the questions: who was Hawksmoor and 
where did he fit in? 

There is unfortunately not a great deal 
in print: one very slim volume by Mr. — 
Goodhart-Rendel, a number of afticles in 
various architectural magazines, occasional 
references in the Wren Society volumes 
and other odd notes scattered over a wide 
field. To understand Hawksmoor the lay- 
man must read a great deal and even — 
sample the heady delights of original re- — 
search, where what was intended to while 
away an_afternoon ‘May. turn into a life- 
work. Much remains unknown: Hawks- 
moor’s early career is all in darkness, his — 
lengthy correspondence with Lord pees te 
which might throw a great deal of light on 
his personality, remains unpublished apart 
- from one short section; many details about 
the churches and his other buildings are _ 
- still obscure. But even with the material at” 
_ present available, both in published works 
and the original documents I have been 
able to study, we can gain an impression of 
_ Hawksmoor as a man a little more exact 
than the ‘worthy but rather colourless 
“records ’ of his official career. 

Wren, Vanbrugh, and Hawksnace were 
of course, the triumvirs who controlled the _ 
' Board of Works at the beginning of the — 

eighteenth century. Hawksmoor had Z 
Wren’s clerk from an early age and did 


‘a massive and _ vigorous 


Warburg Institute_ 


on, it is clear that Wren left more and more of the actual ; 
him, and gradually the style now associated with V. anbrugh pare 


the aegis of Wren. Hawksmoor was closely associated with 1 
in the ee of Blenheim and Castle sine and no caret a 7 
asin aetiee —— ES. wet: Saseag Tow 


_ obelisks Vanbrugh had 
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The Mausoleum, Castle Howard, ‘ most serious, simple and majestic’ of all Hawksmoor’s works 


Through most of the period when the style was dominant, Hawksmoor 
occupied a tolerably junior position in the Board of Works—he was 
clerk at Kensington from 1689-1715, which he himself calls ‘a small 
post —and he seems to have been inferior to Wren and Vanbrugh in 
social status, though there were Hawksmores in Nottinghamshire who 
called themselves gentlemen: one, George Hawksmore, even in Ragnall, 
Hawksmoor’s reputed birthplace. 

Whatever his status, Hawksmoor did the great part of the routine 
work needed to create the joint style: he was constantly drawing, con- 
stantly chivvying on the work at Blenheim and elsewhere, always con- 
cerning himself with the progress of architecture. This indeed is what 
distinguished him from his colleagues. Wren was an architect and also 
a scientist and a mathematician; Vanbrugh was an architect and also a 
playwright and a man about town; Hawksmoor was an architect. 

But he was something more than the able subordinate working like 
a beaver to keep the triumvirate going. He had a passion for architecture 
and a real affection for 
individual buildings. On 
revisiting his only, coun- 
try house, Easton Neston 
in Northamptonshire, he 
modestly commends it to 
Lord Carlisle and adds: 
‘One can hardly avoid 
loving one’s own chil- 
dren’. When Carlisle 
asked his opinion of the 


designed for Castle 
Howard, he replied: ‘I 
don’t know what to say 
to the four obelisks, may- 
be I may bring Sir John 
upon my back, but if 
they were mine I would 
not let them stand upon 
the cold ground, but lift 
them up on pedestals’, 
This tenderness for build- 
ing was joined to an 
earnestness sometimes 
rising to ecstasy when 
advocating the cause of 
noble architecture. On 
one occasion indeed, 
when writing to Lord 


The Hawksmoor Quadrangle, All Souls College, Oxford 


* Country Life? 


Carlisle, he rose up into excellent verse, in a decidedly modern manner:} 
What I have sent you is Authentic and what is 
According to the practice of the Ancients 
And what is Historical 
And good Architecture, 
Convenient, Lasting, Decent and Beautiful. 

The practice of the Ancients was of particular importance to 
Hawksmoor. He was no slavish follower of classical models, as his 
churches. make fairly evident. Indeed, he clearly states his attitude on 
this point. ‘What Sir John proposes’, he wrote to Lord Carlisle, ‘ is 
very well and founded upon the Book of the Ancients; I mean upon 
strong reason and good fancy, joined with experience and trials, so that 
we are sure of the good effect of it and that is what.we mean by 
following the Ancients’. But though he was no pedant, he had always 
before him the image of the ideal city—ancient Rome—a place of 
unrivalled gravity and magnificence, where the polis architectonical 
flourished under the 
approving eye of solemn 
Caesars. He knew the 
Roman buildings as well 
as if he had seen them 
standing; he used Roman 
details frequently in his 
work and managed, alone 
among English archi- 
tects, really to reproduce 
in stone something of the 
meaning that the ideal 
of Rome had for Renais- 
sance man. Of course, he 
was influenced by the 
Rome of Fontana and 
Borromini, but this was 
an influence of style and 
method; the old Rome 
had his heart. And at St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, he 
created a portico so 
essentially, so archetyp- 
ally Roman that it 
hardly has a rival in all 
the western world. 

Hawksmoor would 
clearly have liked to go 
much further in the re- 
creation of Rome had 


A, F, Kersting 


’ 


there been a Caesar available to jet him do it. my ‘since ae Glorious * 
Revolution there was no place for Caesarism in England. The nobility 
wanted tremendous palaces, it is true, but there was no possibility of 


building a great city, since the effective power was held by the stolid 


citizenry. Colbert was his ideal of a modern statesman—an unaggressive 
Colbert, he is at pains to point out—the great rectifier of irregularities. 
This sentiment was echoed in a famous remark of Vanbrugh’ s. ‘ Poor 
Hawksmoor, what a barbarous age have his fine ingenious parts fallen 
into. What would M. Colbert in France have given for such a man? I 
don’t speak as to his architecture alone, but the aids he could have given 
him in almost all his brave designs for the Polis”. 


Continual ips a 

But Hawksmoor never got a real chance to carry out his brave 
‘designs. Far from finding a new Augustus to whom he could play 
Vitruvius, he lost his post as clerk at Whitehall in 1718, soon after 
Wren was dismissed from the surveyorship to make way for one Benson, 
a creature of the Germans. Though most of Hawksmoor’s greatest 
work lay in the future, he never got over his dismissal; his complaints 
are continual; he denounces Benson and his successor, Hewet, another 
political appointee, with immense vigour. ‘ Benson’, he says, “ got 
more in one year (for confounding the King’s works) than Sir Christo- 
pher Wren did in forty years of his honest endeavour’. Hewet is 
described as ‘that reptile knight’, and speaking of the stables at 
Thoresby, apparently Hewet’s only attempt at architecture during his 
surveyorship, Hawksmoor says: ‘I knew that he was not capable of 
doing any good, but I never thought he could do so much mischief, 
for they are the most infamous that ever was made. We are most of 
us made of clay, but that sad wretch was made of kennel dirt, as my 
Lord Pembroke used to say of sad fellows ’. 

At Greenwich Hospital things were no better. Hawksmoor, at 
worked there for nearly forty years, was twice passed over for the 
surveyorship, first in favour of Colen Campbell and then of Ripley, 
who built the great lump of the Admiralty and whose name does not 
deserve to be spoken on the same day as Hawksmoor’s. In both cases, 
political jobbery was at work. ‘ Sir R. Walpole put in Ripley ’, Hawks- 
moor noted sombrely. In 1735 Hawksmoor lost both his clerkship ang 
his house at Greenwich. ‘ The world’, he wrote to Lord Carlisley.; 
determined to starve me for my good services’ 

Nor was this all. Throughout his later years he had. to witness rs 
growing triumph of Palladianism, particularly after the return of Lord 
Burlington and Kent from Italy in 1719. The Palladian emphasis 
on correctness and restraint received almost universal applause from 
the English nobility and the vigorous, expansive conceptions of the 
Baroque went out of favour. 


grumble. He had to suffer the indignity of having the design for his 


last work, the Mausoleum at Castle Howard, submitted to Lord Burling- 


-ton’s criticism. Chiswick—the term had the sort of significance that 
Bloomsbury had in the ‘twenties of this century—Chiswick, it was 
understood, regarded the design as being contrary to the rules and 
sadly inelegant. Hawksmopr managed to preserve it by a brilliant 
display of somewhat doubtful learning, but his temper became more 
and more morose. He felt himself constantly checked; he knew his 
genius had not received its just reward. ‘I am ‘confoundedly used ’, 
he said, ‘for my services to the public’, 
was severely afflicted by the gout—dquarries of chalk, he called it— 
and his hands were so covered with chalk stones that in his last years 
he could barely hold a pencil. 

Nevertheless, Hawksmoor must clearly have been something more 
than the embittered Roman with a consuming passion for architecture 
—though this is precisely the impression given by the bust of him at 
All Souls’, apparently the only likeness that exists. So far, I have not 
come across anything that throws a strong light on him as a private 
man, but we know that he inspired in Vanbrugh a constant friendship: 
Vanbrugh wrote letter after letter to his powerful patrons to try to 


get Hawksmoor back into the Office of Works, and it seems clear. 


that these letters sprang from a strong affection. Even Sir Thomas 


Robinson, Carlisle’s son-in-law, a fanatical Palladian, admits that he 


never talked with a more reasonable man than Hawksmoor. What 
Hawksmoor thought of Sir Thomas Robinson we unfortunately do not 
know. Our only real account of Hawksmoor’s character is that given 
in an obituary notice which appeared within a day or two of his death. 
It is said to have been written by his son-in-law, Nathaniel Blackerby, 
and it is certainly very cordial. ‘In his private life’, Blackerby says, 


“+ fall 


opeeeablert omieae nor aries: most 


_ single published authority that deals with the matter, though the truth 


- repeated word for word an account written more than 100 years before. 


5 
2 
‘ Society volumes, who seems incidentally to have had a certain 
y 
4 


All the commissions went to the soft, 
genteel Palladian architects and Hawksmoor continued to groan and 


To add to his trouble, he 


_ most serious, simple, and majestic of all his works. There are no flights” ? 
‘of fancy here; in the face of death he expounded with wonderful feeling 


‘Society, Vols. XXIII and XXIV, Cambridge, 30s. each), bring up to 


Harris; ‘ 


which for many years he laboured heavily under, 
compose his evenness of temper. And as his c 
be dear to his country, so the loss of so great and valua SF 
is sensibly and in a more particular manner felt by those who had the | 
pleasure of his personal mois" ah and enjoyed the ‘happiness: of 4 
his conversation ’. 

This is clearly an obituary and there is a good deal of de “mortuis | 


about it. I cannot believe, for instance, that Hawksmoor’s temper was” 4 


never ruffled by the gout; it was ruffled easily enough by the very. 
existence of a man like Ripley; but it is interesting that Blackerby 
particularly praises his conversation. It seems likely enough that he 
would have been a memorable talker, having read so much about archi- 
tecture and knowing so much from experience, and being at the same 
time well-versed in the other arts—his collection of pictures included — 
a Rembrandt—and so much the man for any brave designs for the 
Polis. If only someone had recorded a sample! Perhaps someone did; 
perhaps it is collecting dust in your Rese R or _ decaying” in your 3 
library. “ 

Be that as it “may, Hawksmoor is in no exceptional position; we. q 
seldom have much record of. architects as private men: what, for — 
instance, do we know of Wren as a human being—an architect famous — § 
in his own day whose fame has never diminished? Not to know the 
personal detail is annoying, but the many gaps in our knowledge of 4 
the architecture itself are more serious. The layman will soon find 
how few authorities he can trust. For example, the date and the 4 
reasons for the reorientation of the interior of St. George’s, Blooms- — : 
bury—a point of some importance—are incorrectly stated by every 


is plainly stated in the vestry minutes. Again, Mr. Bumpus, writing 
in 1908, instead of going along and seeing how the church struck him, _ 


Even when the facts are well known, there can be wild differences 
of interpretation. There is one example of this which I should — 
particularly like to mention. A. T. Bolton, the editor of the Wren z 


inexplicable antipathy to Hawksmoor, mentions the fact that when 
John James became storekeeper at Greenwich and Hawksmoor’s assistant 
as Clerk of the Works, their respective duties were defined by Wren — 
and Vanbrugh. Bolton says that this was necessary because of Hawks- 
moor’s jealousy of James. I do not know in what ethereal ambience | 
Mr. Bolton’s days were passed, but to anyone who has been in the 


Civil Service or, I imagine, any large organisation, the defining of 


the duties of a new post is the merest commonplace and would arouse } 
no emotion at all. This seems ridiculously obvious to me, but i: 5 
uke Hawksmioor and Mr, Bolton didnot. ers - 

No Life Apart. from Avehisgoeacte es | 


_ Finally, of course, it is only in his architecture that we can Pacinos | 


Hawksmoor; he has no life apart from: it. His chief works are not 
great in number: the six London churches—St. Alfege at Greenwich; 

St. Anne’s, Limehouse; St. George’ s-in-the-East; St. Mary Woolnoth; 

St. George’ s, Bloomsbury; and Christ Church, Spitalfields; the 
Clarendon Building; the Queen’s Collegé and All Souls’ at Oxford; 
Easton Neston. No one work conveys all his qualities, but if I could — 
only retain a single image, I think I would choose his final building, the — 
Mausoleum at Castle Howard, rising on its hill above the great rampart- 
like base. This circular tomb, with its ring of Doric columns, is the — 


the grave Roman theme. It is a true memorial to Lord Carlisle, the 
unwavering friend and patron, and to Hawksmoor himself and all 7 a 
fine ingenious parts.—T hird Programme : enc ae 


- 


Based on material collected. by Doris Mak ae Thé Place-Names. u ¢ 
Oxfordshire, Parts I and II, by Margaret Gelling (English Place-Name 


eighteen the number of counties dealt with in the Society’s publications. 
They worthily uphold the standard set by their The April 
number of History Today (price 2s. 6d.) contains articles. on ‘Louis 
Napoleon: a Tragedy of Good Intentions ’. , by Roger a ee ae 
in the Twentieth Century: 
The Palace of Diocletian at ‘Split’, by A 
Tragedy of Marshal Ney, Part I: The Treason 
“The eee of (euetgen Relations, 15537 
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Reminiscences 


FIRST met W. B. Yeats in the autumn of 1919. He had come to 

live in Oxford, and, as secretary of a college literary society, I 

besought him to address us. The reply was an invitation to come 

and see him one night after dinner in a tall house in Broad Street, 
opposite Balliol. The room into which I was ushered was dimly lit, and 
there, in a loose fitting suit of a faintly pinkish tint and a blue soft shirt, 
was the tall legendary figure. He greeted me in a low tone, introduced 
me to Mrs. Yeats, put into my hand a strange-shaped glass—I was too 
much overcome to notice what was in it—and then, in a surprisingly 
brisk and business-like fashion, asked me 
what sort was our society and what we 
would like him to talk about. 

After that I saw him a few times only 
until the appearance of my first book of 
verse nearly two years later. He sent for 
me one Monday evening after dinner, and 
told me he was now obliged to look at me 
in a different way: ‘I have had to readjust 
my mind. I had thought of you as Strong 
the schoolmaster. Now I must think of you 
as Strong the poet’. 

_ At the end of the evening, Yeats told me 
~ that I was to come every Monday night as 
long as he was in Oxford. It can be 
_ imagined what this meant to a young man 
in poor health, unsure of himself and. of 
his future. During these years in Oxford 
he was sought out by all manner of young 
_ people, and gave most generously of his 
consideration and his time. Theological 
students came to the pagan poet and were 
confirmed in their belief. We asked him one 
day how he had dealt with a very solemn 
young man who had Doubts. ‘The Doubts 
- are allayed’, he replied. ‘I read with him 
through all the Forty-nine Articles ’. 
| To another he said, ‘I would have you 
_ take Holy Orders that you may make your 
_ thought historical’. And to a third, ‘In 
_. religion, never leave your father’s house till 
you are kicked down the steps’. This was 
the Yeats who said, surprisingly to those 
who did not know him, ‘ Every human soul 
is unique, for none other can satisfy the 
same need in God ’. 

The conversations on these Monday even- 
ings stretched over a wide range of subjects. 
_ About the magical side of Yeats’ beliefs I must say something, even 

though critics have tended to by-pass this side of his work. These 
beliefs were at the centre of all his workand all his philosophy. They 
were never what Mr. Edmund Wilson has called ‘ the detritus of genius ’, 
a price that had to be paid for what the world valued so greatly. There 
has been much talk, too, of Yeats’ credulity. I had the opportunity to 
see as much of this side of his mind as anyone of my generation, and 
‘I know that he was anything but credulous in his approach to so-called 
psychic and occult phenomena. He had reconciled his findings with a 
formidable intelligence, and—once more to quote Edmund Wilson—with 
a sense of reality inferior to none in Europe. He had his credulous phase, 
but that was long before this Oxford sojourn. It belonged to the days 
_ when, under the guidance of A.E., he invited visions, and accepted them 
at their face value. ‘ This went on for some time, until one day I saw 
in a vision the lower half of John Bull. And as I could not conceive 
_ of John Bull as an inhabitant of eternity, I decided from that moment 

» to scrutinise and interpret all that I saw’. : 
From this experience came the axiom on which he insisted to me 
more than once: ‘ The thing seen is never the vision, the thing heard is 
r the message’. Both were images, like the images of persons seen 
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in. dreams, which according to Yeats were always the results of a 
substitution. This theory, as you will see, was important, because it 
meant that Yeats aligned the images seen in dreams with poetic imagery, 
fitting both into his theory of symbolism, and claiming that both needed 
to be interpreted. 

The view of reality which enabled Yeats to make a harmony of his 
various experiences was fundamentally simple. It was not an arbitrary 
theory, adopted in arrogance or despair. Like all intelligent men, Yeats 
was concerned to make sense of the things that happened to him. ‘ The 
stronger your philosophic belief, the more 
rigorously should you investigate scien- 
tifically the apparent evidence for it; for 
one is a truth of the will, the other is con- 
cerned with intellectual truth’. He had to 
find a hypothesis which would include his 
experiences on all levels. 

By this time, between 1920 and 1923, 
advances in scientific thought seemed to give 
additional support to the kind of view which 
Yeats’ experience was pressing upon him, 
He saw that the universe extended far 
beyond the range of direct human percep-~ 
tion, and that the finality of matter, as the 
Victorian scientist saw it, was challenged. 
What we perceived by means of our senses 
was roughly determined by our biological 
needs, and there was therefore a measure of 
agreement as to what might be called 
‘material’ and what might not. Yeats’ 
experience, and that of many people whose 
word he trusted—including A.E.’s—showed 
that human perceptions might be extended, 
spontaneously or experimentally, beyond the 
agreed average range, so as to apprehend 
in material form things to which the label 
was not applied. As I heard him put it, 
“Nowadays the subjective can walk about 
the room’. He met this problem by believ- 
ing that all material forms were interpreta- 
tions put by our senses upon eternal reality. 
True to his nature, he called them drama- 
tisations; images. 

Hardly is that thought out 

When a great image out of spiritus mundi 

Troubles my sight... 

Suppose. that seven sensitive persons 
visited a so-called haunted house. Four 
might shudder, and say they did not like the place. The fifth might see a 
repulsive shape crouching in a corner; the sixth might hear repulsive 
laughter; the seventh might complain of a horrible smell. Yeats would 
be untroubled by the differing reports, which he would attribute to the 
temperament—visual, auditory, or olfactory—of the people concerned, 
Each would have dramatised through the appropriate sense a reality in 
some way perceptible to all. Thus minority verdicts upon experience, 
being fully covered by his theory, seemed to him like the different ways 
in which artists would report something which had happened to them. 

This view seems to me to cover the story which Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy made famous. He reported that Yeats told him he had 
seen a certain man being followed by a small green elephant, and 
adding, ‘and when I saw that, I knew he was a very wicked man’. 
MacCarthy found this ludicrous. It has its. amusing side: but the only 
question I should ask is whether the man was, in fact, wicked: whether 
the intuition was correct. The actual form of the dramatisation—in other 
words, the image chosen by the poet’s perception to embody what he 
saw—seems to me less important. Like the lower half of John Ball, it 
needed to be interpreted. 

We must never forget that this great man was all the time a poet. 


# 


In other words, the images that Yeats perceived, whatever ce they. ~ by 
took, whichever sense they assailed, were akin essentially ‘to poetic | 


__ imagery. 
he Before me floats an image, man or shade, 
Shade more than man, mere image than a shade . 


I want to make it quite clear that there was nothing flimsy or obscur- 


antist or dotty about this belief. It was fortified by a great deal of. 


_ experience of apparitions and occult phenomena of different kinds: 


and the more I see of these things myself, and the more that science 


has to do with investigating them, the more soundly pases ‘Yeats’ 
belief appears to me. 


Key to a Theory of Symbols 
The importance of all this for students of his poetry is that it gives 
us a key to his theory of symbols. For Yeats, a symbol often had a 
tnagical connection with the reality it presented, and therefore the 
poet’s search for the right word became something more than an effort 
of craftsmanship. The right word was not merely something which 
_ would show to the reader the object for which it stood; it could put 


_ him in touch with the reality of which that object was a manifestation. 


Some of these symbols were constant, in the sense that the symbol could 
call up the reality. Yeats claimed that, by concentrating at a dinner 


party on an ancient symbol for fire, he set all the guests within two | 


minutes talking of fires they had witnessed. ‘Thoughts are things’; 
many beside Yeats have believed this. Where Yeats went further than 
_. most people was in the degree of reality he would concede to them. 
One evening, when we were alone, he was trying to tell me about 


certain phenomena at a house in North Oxford. Suddenly his speech 
_ seemed to become locked. His whole frame struggled, his face was. 


congested, his veins stood out, and his words came jumbled, exactly 
like those of someone who has had a mild stroke. ‘I am saying it 
badly . . . They do not wish me to speak. I resent this interference’. 

And, presently, he told me the details. I do not believe that ‘ they’ were 


concerned, if only because I had met the same kind of phenomena, and > 


what he said was no news to me. I think rather that some deep 
unconscious reluctance in himself resulted in a physical struggle which 
was painful, even frightening, to watch. 

Here, then, was a poet whose active and enquiring mind led him to 
frame a philosophy which would cover all the experiences of his life, 


~ and which raised the quest for the right word to the level of a priest’s- 


responsibility to his mystery. I noted down many remarks of his about 

these things. ‘No man has ever spoken to a spirit—what appears is 
a dramatisation’. So, by the same token, was the chair he sat on—a 
partial statement of reality, conditioned by his senses. ‘ Distinguish 
_ between the spirit, which is being moulded and eres and the shade 
—the pale survival of the earthly form’. 


- Magic by Candlelight 


These years at Oxford were’ a period of intense creative work for 
Yeats, both in prose and verse. He was writing his autobiographies, 


and read to us on many occasions from the unfinished drafts. Yeats’ 
method of reading verse is well known, but the recordings which exist 
do not give any idea of the quality of voice which he had at this time. 


itself had worn thin. He did not only read his own poems but those 
_ of various friends, or anything else he happened to admire or like; 


_ and I was often disappointed afterwards to see the poems in print, _ 
and realise that magic had been vouchsafed to them by candlelight, 


-_ an immense personality, and a chanting voice, Best of all I remember 
the reading of one poem, which did very well bear inspection after- 
wards, Frank Pearce Sturm’s ‘ Eternal Helen’, with its opening lines 
: _ which teas hg over and over again: 
‘Dread are the death-pale kings 
‘8 _ Who bend to the oar. 
te i Dread is the voice that sings 
(> _ - On the starless shore 
Lamentations and woes: 
~~. Cold on the wave 
Beautiful still heart goes 
To the rock-hewn grave. 
Yeats’ view of the act of writing a poem came up very clearly in 
his comment on an argument I had with A.E. A.E., _Teviewing my 
_ second book, complained that intellect was bullying imagination, and 
‘that I did not echoes to my vision. Yeats said that Behe was written 


_ of a medium. 


There was a vibrant singing note, a virility in the diction which, by 
the time the records were taken, had become unsteady, and the tone_ 


functions, whereas he himself would go miles to oe them. Tope: aa 


helped to shape Yeats’ thought and governed his social practice. 


return to it later as” cold’ as ice, an “enemy, Ttoplacgsiee The 
intellect must dispassionately ‘scrutinise what had been written in the | 
blazing conjunction of intellect and imagination. And there were so | 
many occasions when inspiration did not come. ‘ That is why I write 
regular hours like a man in an office. Inspiration will be more apt to — 
visit a man who keeps his house ready to receive her’. Four lines of : 
a lyric was a good morning’s work, or ten lines of blank verses 
Then came another favourite axiom: “No work is ever wasted. - 
Often, when in the morning my work has. been in vain, and I have ~ 
been baffled by a problem, I sit down at five o’clock to some quite 
different task, and solve its problems without difficulty, because of the 
struggle i in the morning ’. With hands on knees he looked. egy at each” 


of us in. turn. ‘ No work is ever wasted ’. 


> 


This insistence on the function of intellect in the orci of pert 


-is of particular interest to us today, when poetry has tended to divide 3 


itself into two camps, with purely cerebral work at one extreme and 
dithyrambic excitement at the other. Yeats would never allow this — 
division. I remember telling him one evening about a phase in the 
work of that fine lyric poet, Wilfred Rowland Childe, who died ae 
than two years ago. Childe was devoutly religious, and a medievalist.¢ — 
He had been. favoured with a number of visionary poems during a 
period of strong inspiration, in which he seemed to have little to do but _ 
record what presented itself so splendidly before him. The period 
passed ‘and, hoping to regain it, Childe formed the habit of inducing in 
himself a kind of fant, a mepeaioe of the faculties almost ke, that ‘J 
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Wrestling with the Angel of f tislph ation : 
Yeats strongly condemned this passive approach to the orobie em of - 
poetic composition. ‘ The only legitimate passivity is that whic’ follows 
exhaustion. of the intellect. Then guidance comes’. He saw the whole 
thing as a struggle in which all the poet's faculties were united in 
order to grasp, receive, and wrestle with the visiting angel of i inspiration. ; 
Intellect could never be left out, at any stage of the process, and it 
always had the final task of editing and polishing the poem so that 
it could stand the world’s inspection. One had to remember the world, 
ard do all that integrity allowed and courtesy enjoined in order to 
meet it. The thought of the poem might be difficult, but the syntax 
should be clear. The poet was bound to give what help he could, but 
it must stop far short of compromising the vision. f 
One evening must be recorded after Yeats had left Oxford and 
returned to Dublin. I went across in the summer of 1924, my first 
visit for ten years, and was bidden to Yeats’ house. Seldom cana young 
writer have been more favoured by the fates. For the first part of the 
evening, the only other person present was A.E., and we were joined — 
later by James Stephens. It was the year when, i in order to celebrate 
the founding of the Free State, Eire renewed the legendary Tailteann : 
Games, and invited distinguished people from all over the world fo. a 
be her guests. Yeats plunged into all this festivity, wearing a morning 
coat, and having his hair cut so that it would fit inside a top hat. A.E. 
rallied him on this, saying that he seemed to enjoy attending sociable. i 
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looked up at once: * a 
‘In my youth I read, in aay Sone which a: still think the tae Tal 
ae all books, Wilhelm Meister by Goethe, these words: ‘“ The poor area. 3 
The rich ace, but are also permitted to seem”. I°at once set myself _ i 
to acquire this necessary technique of seeming. I was a shy young man, — 
tongue-tied and awkward, but I forced myself to go to soirées and — 
salons and tea-parties and gatherings of every sort, 1 Sati 1, too, acquired — 
this necessary technique of seeming’. 


This experience, combining with Coit Wilde’s nook of the 


gave the poet a share in shaping the image that em a SE 
reality to the world. Fae ees : 
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| Portraits from the Past 


HERE are two Richards II: the one who lived and died in the 

fourteenth century, and the much more romantic figure who 

still lives in Shakespeare’s play of the name. The real Richard 

was what the school books of my youth called a ‘ bad king’ 

who, having fooled away a throne, was»deposed and finally murdered 

by his subjects. All this happened nearer 600 than 500 years ago; and 

though scholars have unearthed the details of this dismal process, we are 
still in the dark as to why it hap- 
pened. The reason for: this is not 
far to seek. The key to Richard’s 
failure lies in his character—in the 
sort of man he was: and about 
that there is no agreement. An in- 

~ teresting play, called ‘ Richard of 
Bordeaux’, and more than one 
plausible book have lately tried to 
combine the two Richards: but 
none of these reconstructions is 
convincing. Indeed, I sometimes 

~ wonder whether we ‘shall ever - 
understand the past well enough to 

_ make the dry bones of medieval 
__ history into living men again. How- 
ever, with due regard to the re- 

- ‘corded facts, let us see how far 

we can go. 

| We know, at least, what he 
looked like. The famous Wilton 
_ Diptych; now in the - National 
_ Gallery, is the earliest genuine 
portrait of any English king: and 
we have besides the copper effigy 
_ in Westminster Abbey of Richard 
- II and his first wife, Anne of 
_ Bohemia. From these, eked out by 
_ the chronicles of the*time, we learn 
that he was on the tall side, fair 
_ and handsome in a rather feminine’ 


way; that—unlike Shakespeare’s 
_ Richard II—he was not a man with 
_ much to say for himself and, in 
any case, that he had a bad stutter. 
_ At the time of his death he was 
_ Still in the early thirties, but already 
_ the historians of art see, or think 
" they see in the effigy, a look of 
cynicism or disillusionment. There, 
at any rate, are the portraits in 
~ London, and just to look at them 
is to gain an intimacy with our 
_ subject which is not possible for 
any of his predecessors. 
-__Asecond advantage in the choice 
of Richard for a ‘ personal portrait’ 
comes from the accident of his 
accession. He became king in the year 1377 when he was only ten years 
_ old, and for this reason we know a great deal more about his adolescence 
than about that of most of our kings. In this connection it is worth 
‘noticing that two other kings, Henry III and James I, the one long 
before, the other long after Richard II, also succeeded to the throne as 
‘children, and were in many ways like him. The fierce light that beats 
upon a throne is not good for children. All these kings were deprived 
a no 
unfortunate results upon their character, Is it, for instance, a mere 
coincidence, or a result of their repressed youth, that all three dis- 
d fighting and were quite incapable of making war? 
~ Letus look alittle more closely at Richard’s military incapacity which 
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*-King Richard II: 
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“yaa Richard Il in Fact and Fiction 


4 By V. H. GALBRAITH 


the portrait on the left panel of the Wilton Diptych 
(late fourteenth century). Behind the King are St, Edmund, St. Edward the an 
Confessor, and St. John the Baptist 

By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery 


5 tough-and-tumble boyhood among their fellows, with very 
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has been lately advanced as the key to his character. The England of the 
fourteenth century was an aristocratic society, which simply lived for 
war. To the king who was a good soldier and beat up the French, all 
was forgiven. Such a man was Richard’s father, the Black Prince, the 
victor of the battle of Poitiers, and such was his grandfather, Edward 
III,.the victor of the battle of Crecy who began the Hundred Years 
War. We may well sympathise with poor Richard—the son and grand- 
son of the two most dazzling 
generals of the age. The English, it 
has been well said, were the Prus- 
sians of the Middle Ages, and 
Richard’s youth was harassed by 
the financial difficulties in which 
the country was landed by repeated 
expeditionary forces to France. The 
huge expenditure required could 
only be met by taxes voted in par- 
liament, and parliament was more 
and more using the power of the 
purse to limit the sovereign power 
of the king. -It is then possible, 
though I do not think it likely, that 
Richard, like James I later, realised 
in his precocious youth as king the 
stupidity of a futile foreign war. 
Certainly, his. peaceful tempera- 
ment lost him the respect of the 
rather bloodthirsty nobles, who 
alone counted for much in the 
politics of the time. 

But—and this, I think, is very 
important—we must not therefore 
attribute to him the ‘ inferiority 
complex’ of a man who himself 
believed in war but was no good~ 
at it. He was a big strong man, 
nearly six feet high, who took part 
in tournaments, and had from his- 
earliest youth a good conceit of 
himself, as we say in Scotland. Still 
less can we explain him as the vic- 
tim of the artistic temperament, 
who shrank from the sight of 
blood, just because he was nice in 
his habits and quite possibly in- 
vented the use of the pocket hand- 
kerchief; or class him as a mere 
intellectual because, as we know, 
he was interested in the study of 
history. Lastly, the evidence—and 
there is some, though not much— 
is quite insufficient to brand him as 
‘aesthete’, whether of the 
pattern of the ’nineties or the less 
attractive type of today. All these 
theories make use of psychological analysis, which is no doubt a new 
and valuable tool for the historian. But we must surely be chary of 
explaining the men of a remote age by the psychological types of today; 
for these are the result of 600 years of further social development. 

I think then, we must throw over the now popular but fanciful theory 
of Richard as 

A greenery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery, 

Foot in the grave young man. 
In its place the evidence suggests the picture of a more or less normal 
—even ordinary—young man, who at the age of fifteen made a good 
impression by his courageous handling of the revolting rustics in the 
Peasants’ Revolt, but soon afterwards shocked his people by keeping a 


_ too gay, prodigal, and wasteful household, by lavishing wealth on 


friends and favourites, and by an ever-growing inability to keep. his 
temper. He was ready ‘ to fly off the handle’ at a moment’s notice. We 


read of him telling the Earl of Arundel to ‘go to the Devil’; of a 


sudden assault upon the Archbishop of Canterbury: even of a violent 

scene at his wife’s funeral. But all these faults, spot-lighted though they 
are in the writings of the time, were in themselves understandable and 
forgivable in that violent age. Against his faults men set his virtues, 
more especially his religious orthodoxy in an age of Lollard heresies, 
and his steady defence of the rights of the Church. 

Richard’s real quarrel with his people was much more deep-seated. 
‘What first alarmed and finally alienated public opinion was a foolish 
insistence upon his unfettered power as king, his prerogative. Here again 
we are reminded of James I, nor shall we be far wrong in tracing 
this exaggerated idea of his sovereignty to his too-early accession to 

_ the throne. To be surrounded for years by the pomp and circumstance 
of kingship without any of its substance was a frustrating experience. 
As far as we can tell, he had-no special line of policy of his own: he 
was determined only that whatever was done should be done by him. 
He would be absolutely and uncompromisingly master in his own house. 
The pursuit of this theoretical absolutism produced a crisis in 1388 

when his friends were judicially murdered or driven into exile by the 
Merciless Parliament. Nine uneasy years of peace followed during 
which the king forgot nothing and learned nothing, unless it was to 
dissemble. Then in 1397 he made a sudden, all-out bid for absolute 
power. His uncle the Duke of Gloucester, who had been chiefly respon- 
sible for Richard’s humiliation in 1388, was murdered; the Earl of 
Arundel was executed, and for a short time the King realised his 
youthful ambition of ruling as an autocrat. It was, however, only a sham 
victory. By this time he had lost nearly everyone’s support, and lacking 
any sort of military skill, he was overthrown, without so much as a 
battle, by his cousin Henry Bolingbroke. For the second time in a 
century an English king was forced to resign the throne: then deposed 
and imprisoned; and within a year murdered. 

_ Richard II then, exactly like Charles I three centuries later, died to 
defend a doctrine. It is perfectly true that he was unpractical, uncom- 
promising, and even unimaginative in his handling of men and affairs. 


A Visit to America’ 


By 


CROSS the United States of America, from New York to 

California and back, glazed, again, for many months of the 

Soe year, there streams and sings for its heady supper a dazed 

Pn and prejudiced procession of European lecturers, scholars, 

| sociologists, economists, writers, authorities on this and that and even, 

in theory, on the United States of America. And, breathlessly between 

addresses and receptions, in ’planes and trains and boiling hotel bedroom 
ovens, many of these attempt to keep journals and diaries. 

At first, confused and shocked by shameless profusion and almost 
shamed by generosity, unaccustomed to such importance as they are 
assumed, by their hosts, to possess, and up against the barrier of a com- 
mon language, they write in their notebooks like demons, generalising 

_ away, on character and culture and the American political scene. But, 

- towards the middle of their middle-aged whisk through middle-western 
clubs and universities, the fury of the writing flags; their spirits are 
lowered by the spirit with which they are everywhere strongly greeted 

- and which, in over-increasing doses, they themselves lower; and they 
begin to mistrust themselves, and their reputations—for they have found, 

too often, that an audience will receive a lantern-lecture on, say, 
Ceramics, with the same uninhibited enthusiasm that it accorded the 

very week before to a paper on the Modern Turkish Novel. And, in 
A their diaries, more and more do such entries appear as, ‘No way of 


escape! ’ or ‘ Buffalo! ’ or ‘ I am beaten ’, until at last they cannot write 


a word. And, twittering all over, old before their time, with eyes like 

- rissoles in the sand, they are helped up the gangway of the home- 

_ bound liner by kind ‘bosom friends (of all kinds and bosoms) who boister 
them on the back, pick them up again, thrust bottles, | sonnets, cigars, 
addresses, into their pockets, have a farewell party in their cabin, pick 
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_ reputation (huge trunks and teeny minds), authorities on gas, bishops, 


we pF almost say treason. es view of nas was held d by Ri 
with passionate insistence, and during his brief triumph he would 
crowned, in majesty before his courtiers, each of whom at a -gian 
from the king must rise and bow the knee. The same almost mystical 
—or was it wooden?—belief in his prerogative inspired his repeated - 
attempts to have his murdered predecessor, King Edward II, canonised — 
as a saint. We may think him foolish, and he was certainly a vindictive, — 
though not a cruel, man. In fact, a line of weakness, a flaw as it were, — 
runs through his whole character: but he was not ignoble and the — 
right, if anywhere, was on his side. “ i 
There remains an epilogue to the story of Richard II, which was 
perhaps more important than the story itself. His violent end brought — 
him more and more lasting friends than ever he had in life. Almost - } 
at once attempts were made to restore him to the throne: and after his 
death a cult of the murdered king sprang up, almost as it were over~ 
night. It was not, oddly enough, a religious cult attended by miracles. — 
“It was rather a sentimental, personal attachment to his memory. For — 
years there were rumours that the king was not really dead, and a 


pseudo-Richard the Mammet appeared at the Scottish court. From this _ 
cult was born the later doctrine of the Divine Right of yaar which is 
found in Shakespeare’s Richard II: — ¥ 
Not all the water in the rough eae eons - 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king; _ 3 

_ The breath of worldly men cannot depose is— : 

- The deputy elected by the Lord. ie “4 

Queen Elizabeth I had a tender feeling for his memory and the - 
romantic figure of Richard, now up, now down, but always attractive 5 
and rather more than ‘life-size—the Richard in fact immortalised by 
Shakespeare—is likely to outlive the reality and beers the path of 3 
the mere historian—Home Service — 4 
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them up again, and, snickering and yelping, are gone: to wait at the ~ 
dockside for another boat from Europe and another batch of fresh, 
green lecturers. 

There they go, every spring, from New York to Los Angeles: 
exhibitionists, polemicists, histrionic publicists, theological rhetoricians, _ 
historical hoddy-doddies, balletomanes, ulterior decorators, -windbags ; 
and bigwigs and humbugs, men in love with stamps, men in love with — 
steaks, men after millionaires’ widows, men with elephantiasis of the © 
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_ best-sellers, editors looking for writers, writers looking for publishers, — 
publishers looking for dollars, existentialists, serious physicists with — 
nuclear missions, men from the B.B.C. who speak as though they had 7 
the Elgin marbles in their moni, potboiling philosophers, professional — 
Irishmen (very lepri-corny), and id, I am afraid, fat poets with’ Lac 
volumes. 

And see, too, in that linguaceous stream, the tall monocled 2 
smelling of saddle soap and club armchairs, their breath a nice blend- 
ing of whisky and fox’s blood, with big protruding upper-class tusks _ 
and county moustaches, presumably invented i in pS ye and sent abroad © 
to advertise Punch, who lecture to women’s clubs on such preg 
subjects as ‘ The History of Etching in the Shetland Islands’: 3 and the © 
brassy-bossy men-women, with  corrugated-iron, perms, and h 8, 
who come, self-announced, as ‘ ordinary British housewives’, to talk 1 
rich minked chunks of American matronhood about the iniquity of — 
the Health Services, the criminal sloth of the miners, the 
and horns of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, and the fear of everyone in 
to go out alone at night because of the organised legions of 
against nS ee ref 


* vs ieee tice und 1eciee also. ieee and siten: chose British 
: authors unfortunate enough to have written, after years of unadventurous 
work, one bad novel which became enormously popular on 
Bs: sides of the Atlantic. At home, when success first hit them, they 
; oe mildly delighted; a couple of literary luncheons went sugar-tipsy 
to their heads, like the washing sherry served before those luncheons; 
s and perhaps, as the lovely money rolled lushly in, they began to dream, 
in their moony writers’ way, of being able to retire to the country, 
; - keep ‘wasps (or was it bees?) and never write another lousy word. But 
- in come the literary agent’s triggermen and the publisher’s armed 
_ narks: ‘You must go to the States and make a Personal Appearance. 
Your novel is killing them over there, and we’re snot surprised either. 
_ You must go round the States lecturing to women’. And the inoffensive 
; writers, who have never dared lecture anyone, let alone women—they 
- are frightened of women, they do not understand them women, they 
_ write about women as creatures that. never existed, and the women lap 
vit up—these sensitive plants cry out, ‘ But what shall we lecture about? ’ 

_ * The English Novel ’. ‘I don’t read novels’. ‘ Great Women in Fiction ’. 
~ *I don’t like fiction or women’. But off they are wafted, first-class, in 
_ the plush bowels of the Queen Victoria, with a list of engagements 
long as a New York menu or a half-hour with a book by Charles 
_ Morgan, and soon they are losing their little cold-as-goldfish paw in the 
<i general glutinous handshake of a clutch of enveloping hostesses. 


= by Ernest Raymond 
_ I think, by the way, that it was Ernest Raymond, the author of Tell 
_ England, who once made a journey round the American women’s clubs, 
being housed and entertained at each small town he stopped at, by the 
_ richest and largest and furriest lady available. On one occasion he 
_ stopped at some little station and was met, as usual, by an enormous 
_ motor-car full of a large horn-rimmed business-man—looking exactly 
_ flike a large horn-rimmed business-man on the films—and his roly-poly 
_ pearly wife. Mr. Raymond sat with her in the back of the car, and 
_ off they went, the husband driving. At once, she began to say how 
utterly delighted she and her husband and the committee were to have 
~ him at their Women’s Literary and Social Guild, and to compliment 
him on his books. ‘I don’t think I’ve ever, in all my life, enjoyed a 
- book so much as Sorrel and Son’, she said. ‘What you don’t know 
_ about human nature! I think Sorrel is one of the most beautiful 
_ characters ever portrayed ’. 

Ernest Raymond let her talk on, while he stared, embarrassed, in 
front of him. All he could see were the three double chins that her 
_ husband wore at the back of his neck. On and on she gushed in praise 
_ of Sorrel and Son until he-could-stand it no longer. ‘I quite agree 
with you’, he said. ‘A beautiful book indeed. But I’m afraid I didn’t 
write Sorrel and Son. It was written by an old friend of mine, Mr. 
Warwick Deeping’. And the large horn-rimmed double-chinned 
_ husband at the wheel said without turning: ‘ Caught again, Emily ’. 
See the garrulous others, also, gabbing and garlanded from one nest 
__ of culture-vultures to another: people selling the English way of life 
and condemning the American way as they swig and guzzle through 
_ it; people resurrecting the theories of surrealism for the benefit of 
_ remote parochial female audiences who did not know it was dead, not 
- having ever known it had been alive; people talking about Etruscan 
pots and pans to a bunch of dead pans and wealthy pots in Boston. 
d there, too, in the sticky thick of lecturers moving across the 
tinent black with clubs, go the foreign poets, catarrhal troubadours, 
" one-night-standers, dollar-mad nightingales, remittance-bards 
ym at home, myself among them booming with the worst. 

Did we pass one another, en route, all unknowing, I wonder; one 
spry-eyed, with clean, white lectures and a soul he could call his 
own, going buoyantly west to » his remunerative doom in the great State 
University factories; another returning dog-eared as his clutch of 
ems a id his carefully-typed impromptu asides? I ache for us both. 
“here ‘one goes, unsullied as yet, in his pullman pride, toying—oh 
swith a blunderbuss bourbon, being smoked by a large cigar, 

at to the wide open spaces of the faces of his waiting audience. 
besides his literary baggage, a new, dynamic razor, just on 
Ee et, bought in New York, which operates at the flick of a thumb 
ee to the bone; a tin of new shaving-lather which is 
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icicled cave chet which it takes two sneering bellboys to extract him; 
and, of course, a nylon shi This, he dearly believes from the 
advertisements, he can himself wash in his hotel, hang to dry overnight, 
and put on, without ironing, in the morning. (In my case, no ironing 
was needed, for, as someone cruelly pointed out in print, I looked 
anyway like an unmade bed.) 

He is vigorously welcomed at the station by an earnest crew-cut 
platoon of giant collegiates, all chasing the butterfly culture with net, 
notebook, poison-bottle, pin and label, each with at least thirty-six 
terribly white teeth, and nursed away, as heavily gently as though he 
were an imbecile rich aunt with a short prospect of life, into a motor- 
car in which, for a mere fifty miles or so travelled at poet-breaking 
speed, he assures them of the correctness of their assumption that he 
is half-witted by stammering inconsequential answers in an over-British 
accent to their genial questions about what international conference 
Stephen Spender might be attending at the moment, or the reactions 
of British poets to the work of a famous American whose name he did 
not know or catch. He is then taken to a small party of only a few 
hundred people all of whom hold the belief that what a visiting lecturer 
needs before he trips on to the platform is just enough martinis so that 
he can trip off the platform as well. And, clutching his explosive glass, 
he is soon contemptuously dismissing, in a flush of ignorance and 
fluency, the poetry of those androgynous literary ladies with three names 
who produce a kind of verbal ectoplasm to order as a waiter dishes up 
spaghetti—only to find that the fiercest of these, a wealthy huntress 
of small, seedy lions (such as himself), who stalks the middle-western 
bush with ears and rifle cocked, is his hostess for the evening. Of 
the lecture, he remembers little but the applause and maybe two 
questions: ‘Is it true that the young English intellectuals are really 
psychological?’ or, ‘I always carry Kierkegaard in my pocket. What 
do you carry?’ 

Late at night, in his room, he fills a page of his journal with a 
confused, but scathing, account of his first engagement, summarises 
American advanced education in a paragraph that will be meaningless 
tomorrow, and falls to sleep where he is immediately, chased through 
long, dark- thickets by a Mrs. Mabel Frankincense Mehaffey, with a 
tray of martinis and lyrics. 

And there goes the other happy poet bedraggledly back to New York 
which struck him all of a sheepish never-sleeping heap at first but 
which seems to him now, after the ulcerous rigours of a lecturer’s spring, 
a haven cosy as toast, cool as an icebox, and safe as skyscrapers, 

—Welsh Home Service 


The Songbook 


Here were the songs, and there were we 

Singing them, grouped fortuitously ~ 

Round the piano, some tense, others again 

With hands in pockets, shrill, bass, women, men. 
And out of us and the well-worn songs a third 
Creature came, strange, beautiful, absurd. 


There was Alan the tall stalwart lancer, Erica 
Ca’ing the yowes; Hugh would awaken the dead 
With his view-halloo; from here to America 

The prototypes of the songbook and we were wed. 
And the unknown faces became our faces, and 
Ours the unknown, this room was a whole land. 


It was we who rebelled in Cornwall, cursed the whigs 
In the highlands or set out from Liverpool docks: 
Red-coats, pink-coats, we fought, hunted, danced jigs, 
Lay under hedges with the ladysmocks 

In an older, quieter England, visited fairs, 

Went drinking, courting, gaming, saying our prayers. 


And behind us lay the barley and the rye, 

A singing country, an everlasting summer. 

O they will go on, these songs, by low road and high, 

Seabreak and warsmoke, marching with a drummer 

When we are out of our last breath and down comes the lid 

On all we might have done, and all we did. 
HAL SUMMERS 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, April 14 

Mr. Eden explains in the Commons the 
terms on which Britain will be associated 
with the European Defence Community 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan resigns from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Labour Party 
because of differences over the Party’s 
attitude to foreign policy ; 

The Australian Parliament approves a Bill 
to set up a Royal Commission to. investi- 
gate spying 

The Prime Minister announces that the 
Government has not accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on 
M.P.s’ salaries 


Thursday, April 15 

In a statement on his return to the United 
States Mr. Dulles says he is confident that 
the loss of south-east Asia to communism 
can be prevented without extending the 
Indo-China war 

Pro-Gaullist members of the French Parlia- 
ment,announce that they disagree with the 
whole of the Government’s foreign policy 

Forty. Mau Mau terrorists are killed in a 
running battle in the Fort Hall area of 
Kenya 


Friday, April 16 

President Eisenhower sends a message to the 
six member countries of the European 
Defence Community about United States 
policy in relation to the E.D.C. Treaty 

The Commander of the French Union 
Forces in. Dien Bien Phu, Colonel de 
Castries, is promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-General 


Gaturday, April 17 

More French Union troops are parachuted 
into Dien Bien Phu 

Mr. Nehru, Prime.Minister of India, makes 
statement about Mr. Eden’s and Mr. 
Dulles’ views on the collective defence of 
south-east Asia 

Fine weather brings large crowds into the 
open air for the Easter holiday 


Sunday, April 18 

Colonel Nasser for the second time replaces 
General Neguib as Prime Minister of 
Egypt; General Neguib continues as 
President of the Republic 

The Queen-and the Duke of Edinburgh visit 
Kandy, the ancient capital of Ceylon 

The Co-operative Party Conference passes 
resolution condemning the rearmament of 
Germany 


Monday, April 19 

U.N. Disarmament Commission again 
discusses plan for private talks on dis- 
armament 

National Union of Teachers calls on 
Government to withdraw proposal to 
increase teachers’ pension contributions 


Tuesday, April 20 

Australian Prime Minister makes statement 
about granting of political asylum to wife 
of former Soviet Embassy official 

Meeting of Supreme Soviet opens in 
Moscow 


THE LISTENER APRIL 22 1954 


On April 14 the Duke of ‘Cornwall and Princess Anne sailed’ from Portsmouth in the Royal 
yacht Britannia to join their parents at Tobruk. The photograph shows them with Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, and Princess. Margaret (who came to see’ them off) on arrival 
at Portsmouth Station 


Above right: the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh in the newly built Independence Hall, 
Colombo, during the opening by Her Majesty of a new session of the Ceylon Parliament on 
April 12 


Mis 
Sir Gladwyn J 
Coty, the Fren 
Paris, on Apri 
tials as Britai 


Following the breakdown of peace negotiations with the leaders of Mau Mau in Kenya, the 
offensive against the terrorists has been intensified. A member of the Kenya Police Force is 
seen examining a home-made gun belonging to the suspect sitting under guard on the left 


Right: A fourteen-foot high statue symbolising Belgium’s political prisoners being taken to 
Breendonck, the site of a prison camp during the German occupation 


APRIL 22 1954. THE LISTENER 695 


President Tito of Yugoslavia paid a state visit to Turkey last week. He is 
seen (left) shaking hands with President Celal Bayar, after laying a wreath 
on the tomb. of Kemal Ataturk on April 13 


April scene in Westmorland: a photograph taken last week in Sizergh Park, 
mear Kendal 
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A toch taking part in London’s Easter Parade in Hyde Park 
ap te last ochre z Dinghy-sailing on the Norfolk Broads during the Easter holiday 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


2. SWEATED: LEISURE 


“It is in the do of doing that the use 
of useless lies...” And for those who 
choose the descending moving stair- 
case as their path in the race up the 
ladder of life, this dictum of our 
Exischweppsialist Philosophy will be 
self-evident. Cora Punt, at the age of 
eight. was able to recite page 72 of 
Bradshaw’s Railway Guide back- 
wards, and engrave the first twelve 
stanzas of Don Juan on a single piece 
of bread and butter. See, here, the 


4 RS difficult yet pointless Plinge-plonge, 


or Underwater Ping-pong. Though 
they lost their singles against the 
Latvians, our boys nearly won a game 
in the doubles and show real promise 
at this testing sport. 


INSET. “Technically an interesting climb”, said 
Major Colwyn-Bates, first up the difficult smoke- 
stack of this famous north country boiler factory. 
Air Marshal Plank, who organized the climb, told 
how the brickwork, though the smoke-stack was 
rotted with the fumes of typical smoke, offered 


Y scant foothold. “But the Schwerpas were 
Pp. splendid”, he added, and all agreed that up to 


Ventilator 4, nobody could possibly have done 
without them, 
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Be . Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or. talks printed in 


The New Atomic Siesteey = 


Sir—I am sorry that absence abroad has 
- prevented me from replying to the main point 
of Sir John Slessor’s letter in THE LISTENER of 
March 18. I understood him to argue that the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union should 
draw up a new Locarno treaty that would pledge 
-each of them to intervene with atomic air 
power against any aggressor in the area covered 
treaty, presumably central Europe. This 
would give the Russians security against any 
Bernie risk of German aggression. 
Now I presume that Sir John wants this 
treaty to be signed in the near future, at any 
rate before Germany—whether divided or united 
-—is strong enough to think of attacking any- 
body. I said, and now repeat, that such a treaty 
would be quite unacceptable to public opinion 
in the United States and would therefore not be 
considered by the American Government. I 
_ regard that as a political fact, just as it is a 
_ political fact that the present American Govern- 
“ment dares not propose the recognition of the 
Peking Government. Without American par- 
ticipation such a treaty would be ineffective, for 
I am convinced—and this 7s a matter of opinion 
_—that it is the Americans who are feared by the 
Russians and not the Germans. _ > 
If Sir John is prepared to wait some years for 
the treaty and so allow some time in order to 
see whether Germans do become aggressively 
“nationalist again; then I agree that an American 
f government might be persuaded to consider a 
treaty which would commit it to action against 
fa German government that started hostilities. 
Whether the Americans would ever sign a treaty 
of immediate automatic assistance to an ally or 
a non-ally I take leave to doubt. 
I wish to emphasise this matter of what 
_ American public opinion will do and will not do 
(as also the matter of what is and what is not 
‘permissible under the American Constitution) 
“because I notice so often that American states- 
men are urged to do or not do things that they 
not allowed to do. Mr. Dulles is much less 
"free than Mr. Eden to be flexible and discreet 
in the planning and practice of policy. Solutions 
‘that do not take this into account are not 
_ solutions but illusions.—Yours, etc., 
Bentley a DoNALD McLACHLAN 


e Greatness of Albert Einstein 

- Sir—Mr. G. Burniston Brown, in his letter 
last week, is to be admired for the courage with 
ich he attempts to uphold a mode of think- 
which is now generally rejected by expert 
tical physicists. The last advocate of his 
was Professor Philip Lennard in his 
Deutsche Physik, which pur- 


en an ‘aryan’” or intuitive approach to 
ysics and a ‘non-aryan’ or mathematical 
roach to the subject. Needless to stress, Adolf 
le: ; thought that this was a very important 


cs course true that Newton and Ruther- 
ved their models first intuitively and 
lated them into mathematical terms. 
ver, neither Newton nor Rutherford main- 
emery enemies test this is the only 
h theories may be built up. They 
t know of the more recent methods 
peeeeIecney 


it to show that there was a distinction - 


restricted themselves to their own ways. For 
example, Dirac first built up the model of the 
spinning electron in mathematical form and 
subsequently interpreted it, predicting brilliantly 
the existence of the positron. Similarly Yukawa 
first considered certain types of field equations 
from ‘which he predicted the existence of certain 
kinds of mesons. Again Schrodinger, Heisenberg, 
Born, Jordan and Pauli and others introduced 
quantum mechanics first as a mathematical 
scheme and only later discovered the physical 
interpretation of the scheme, when Born intro- 
duced the probability interpretation. Again 
Heitler and London deduced the existence of 
chemical exchange forces from a primary 
quantum mechanical (mathematical) model. Ex- 
change forces are typical examples of concepts 
derived from interpreting mathematical form- 
alisms, which could not be predicted by any 
simple process of ‘intuition’. Incidentally, 
practically all the physicists mentioned are not 
experimentalists. According to Mr. Brown we 
should therefore question the validity of their 
work. 

Einstein’s greatness, like that of his successors, 
is precisely due to his realisation that the simple 
intuitive approach to problems, which character- 
ised the work of the Newtonian school, is not 
the only method of establishing theories, 
although Einstein himself was probably closer to 
the ‘ intuitive’ school than the modern quantum 
mechanists. 

Perhaps Mr. Brown will replace the 
momentous achievements of relativity theory and 
quantum mechanics by a simple ‘ intuitive’ 
scheme, which may then be broadcast from the 
country of Newton and Darwin to the rest of 
the world.—Yours, etc., 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne G. D. WASSERMANN 


Unusual Sermons 


Sir,—In reference to Mr. Eddison’s comments 
on my letter in THE LISTENER of April 8 no one 
after reading Mrs. Eddy’s works would deny 
that her researches in the world’s sacred scrip- 
tures were limited to the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is, for instance, very obvious from her 
brief references to Buddhism that her ignorance 
of the beautiful teachings of Gotama the Buddha 
was profound; nor does she once refer to Sufism 
which has a philosophy almost identical with 
her own. Nevertheless, to say as Mr. Eddison 
does, that Christian Science does not include 
‘the teachings. of Eastern philosophy’ is not 
only to betray a great ignorance of these teach- 
ings but to deny the undoubted fact that 
Christian Science is the one form of Christianity 
that could conceivably serve as a bridge over the 
gulf existing between eastern and western reli- 
gious thought, and so make possible a, basis for 
a world-faith and common ethic, essential if 
there is ever to be a successful world-government. 

For instance, Christian Science teaches, with 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Sufism, that God 
—Spirit (in the east, Brahm, or the Beloved)—is 
all, and that the material ‘world and evil are 
illusions of the senses: the ‘dream of the soul’ 
of Plotinus, the Maya of Buddhism, the Phoenix 
—something which is talked of and depicted but 
has never existed—of Sufism. Whereas this con- 
cept is nowhere explicitly stated in the Bible. 
Furthermore, the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment, so displeasing to the logical thought of 
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Gandhi that he refused to accept orthodox 
Christianity, since he desired not to be saved 
from the consequences of his sins but from sin- 
ning itself, is denied in toto by Christian Science. 
“The way to escape the misery of sin is to cease 
sinning. There is no other way’. (Science and 
Health, 327: 12, 13.) And church membership 
is forbidden to any but total abstainers, despite 
the wine-drinking mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, presumably for the same excellent reason 
as that given by Mohamad when he forbade his 
followers the use of intoxicants, ‘lest the mind 
be too clouded to receive the thoughts and 
guidance of the Divine Mind’, 

Above all, Christian Science disposes of that 
supreme stumbling-block to unification with 
other world-faiths—the teaching that Jesus 
Christ was God; and makes a clear distinction 
between Jesus the man and the eternal Christ- 
nature which is the universal manifestation of 
God. On page 333: 9, 10, 19-25 of Science and 
Health, we read: 

Throughout all generations both before and 
after the Christian era, the Christ, as the 
spiritual idea—the reflection of God—has come 
with some measure of power and grace to all 
prepared to receive Christ, Truth. Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, and the prophets caught glorious 
glimpses of the .. Christ which baptised these 
seers in the divine nature. 

Had she studied the lives and teachings of 
such individuals as Gotama, Mahavira, and other 
eastern mystics, it is quite inconceivable that 
Mrs. Eddy would deny that they also had shared 
in this spiritual baptism. The fact that she 
arrived at the knowledge of the Truth they 
taught independently and inspirationally and 
not: by means of study does not alter the plain, 
and surely significant, fact that such knowledge 
is to be found between the covers of Science 
and Health.—Yours, etc., 

Selsey EsME WYNNE-TYSON 


Russian Literature since Stalin’s Death 


Sir,—It was interesting to read Mr. Crank- 
shaw’s article on recent developments in Russian 
literature (THE LISTENER, April 8) alongside the 
actual article by Ilya Ehrenburg (published in 
English in the Spring issue of the Anglo-Soviet 
Journal) to which he refers so extensively. 

On two points, may I correct Mr. Crank- 
shaw: first, according to Mr. Crankshaw, 
Ehrenburg says that ‘many western writers be- 
tween the wars had been-very good indeed— 
better, really, than their colleagues in the Soviet 
Union’. In fact, Ehrenburg says no such thing. 
He does say that 

between the first and second world wars the 

great writers of last century were still producing 

first-rate work: Romain Rolland, Dreiser, 

Bernard Shaw, Knut Hamsun... H. G. Wells, 

Roger Martin du Gard, John  Galsworthy, 

Hauptmann, Heinrich Mann, Pirandello, In-the 

same period America produced a number of 

excellent novels, ruthless yet filled with 
humanity. Early works by Hemingway, Caldwell, 

Steinbeck, and Faulkner astonished the reader by 

their sincerity and profundity . finally, be- 

tween the two wars the writers of bourgeois 

Europe—Mauriac, Jules Romains, Moravia, 

Joyce, and others—described in brilliant works 

the exhaustion and decay of capitalist society. 


It should be noted that these remarks had no 
connection whatever with contemporary Soviet 
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ontemporary western writing, which Ehrenburg 
ompares very unfavourably with the works of 
the above writers between the wars. 

- Secondly, Mr. Crankshaw uses a literal trans- 
zag to suggest that Ehrenburg says a writer 
nust be ‘sick’ with a book. This is—like so 
mi ny literal translations—a mistranslation. The 
Russian word is boleyet, and is equally used, for 
>.¢: mple, ‘of football fans being ‘ sick’ for their 
ite team. The only apt English translation 
in this connection would be that a writer must 
be ‘ pregnant’ with a book, not ‘ sick’. 


: Yours, etc., 
London, E.C.1 Pat SLOAN 
General Secretary, British 
Soviet Friendship Society 
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Harold Godwinson, the Gay. Adventurer 
: Se; —The trouble about Mr. Pine’s letter 
(Tue Listener, April 15) is that he does not 
understand the Middle Ages, and therefore un- 
intentionally makes nonsense of his argument. 
_ To begin with, Harold was not ‘ duly elected 
=”. The so-called election was certainly 
: > by a hastily summoned assembly of 
i old’s. Wessex partisans, though this might be 
sed as. a necessity of the immediate crisis 
rovoked by the absence of any satisfactory heir 
9 the dead king. Secondly, it was almost cer- 
nly illegal: the Witan’s choice seems to have 
een limited by immemorial custom to a member 
f the royal house; and Harold was not a blood 
elation of the dead King (which William of 
Normandy was, though rather remote). 
_ Besides all this, there is the question of the 
oath; and here Mr. Pine’s modernism leads him 
tray. Whereas, to the medieval mind, 
William’s foreign-ness would be a minor issue 
England had done well enough under the foreign 
Canute, whom Godwin had served without 
Question, and whose kinswoman he had married) 
oath question was of major importance. If 
hat oath bound Harold, and, as Mr. Duggan 
yOints out, he had never denounced it as extracted 
inder duress, then, in 1066, Harold was 
William’s sworn ‘man’ fighting against his 
5; and that, not adherence to a foreigner, is 
wha af the medieval man denounced as treason. 
There may be many defences for what Harold 
lid; to be just Mr. Duggan points out that he 
ad a case. But his position was hopelessly 
yeakened by the double fact that he had no clear 
ight to the English crown, and was a ‘traitor’ 
by medieval standards in opposing his sworn 
lord ’.—Yours, etc., ~ 
ewingreen Wray Hunt 
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hy British Trains are Slower 
_Sir,—I would like to make a detailed reply 
> Mr. P. E. Witham’s letter of last week on the 
slow running of British railways. 

) His figures of 10,000 wagons and ‘550 
es totally destroyed appear impressive 
il one considers that they represent only 1 per 
and 1.3 per cent. of total holdings respec- 
r To hold that such small proportional 
» could affect the railways ten years later 
cely feasible. It is assumed that the 
d vehicles were repaired and returned to 


: ue cause of the wagon shortage is that 
, unbraked, and unmanageable British 
ns can travel only at an average speed 
less than half that of first-class over- 

ys, whilst the congestion caused by 
trains results in each wagon moving 

les per day. Pouring forth hundreds 
‘ eee unbraked stock, as is being 
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(2) Political pressure. prevents French Railways 
from passing on their increased cost to the 
public, which explains their adverse finances 
compared to British Railways. However, before 
the wat, with both railways in normal condition, 
the French were much cheaper and I feel this 
is the -best comparative test between the two 
systems. : 

(3) The Manchester-Sheffield electrification 
was started well before the war; after nearly 
twenty years, it is still incomplete—a bad omen 
for any future improvements. Many overseas 
railways have decided that diesel traction is more 
economic than either steam or electric traction, 
but there is no provision for main line diesel 
locomotives in future funds for the British Rail- 
ways—the £2,000,000 out of £80,000,000 
mentioned by_Mr. Witham is for diesel railcars 
and shunting locomotives and not for main line 
locomotives, as implied. 

(4) Considerable accountancy savings can be 
made by running plant whose capital costs are 
entirely paid off, though their poor condition 
slows down the system as a whole. Any business 
executive can tell you that the stoppage of 
replacements results in a rise in profits for a 
short time—followed by a disastrous fall. 

(5) Mr. Witham’s statement about coal mileage 
is surprising. Given substantially the same maxi- 
mum running speed, the train which stops 
frequently makes its engine do much more work 
in repeatedly accelerating the train from rest, 
which. must reflect in coal consumption. In East 
Anglia, acceleration of train services to allow 
the use of.fewer train sets has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings—from £60,000 to £10,000 p.a. 

(6) The passenger-trade recession in the U.S.A. 


certainly exists, though it is not ‘very great’. It 


is caused by general economic circumstances and 
several million more cars on the American roads. 
However, the number of American articles 
describing the increase in passengers and reduc- 
tion in costs after supplying faster and better 
trains is far too numerous for them to be quoted 
here. 

(7) Mr. Witham admits that Se are 
poorly trained. He states drivers are just as 
efficient as pre-war, but since they were then still. 
very badly trained by Continental standards, this 
again is not an answer to the question. 

(8) If, as stated by Mr. Witham, the railways 
did not expect the ‘Britannias’ to compete 
with pre-war engines, they have certainly failed 
to pass this information to the public. Actually, 
the newest class of engine has been planned only 
because of the relative failure of the ‘ Britannias’. 

(9) In remarks about the desirability of general 
cleanliness on the railways, I hope Mr. Witham 
fet take no offence if I express agreement with 

im. 

Finally, I wish to say that with the possible 
exception of finance on the French railways, 
which are in any case irrelevant to the issue, Mr. 
Witham has failed to answer any of the points 
of my previous letter, or to advance any more 
satisfactory reasOns as to why British railways 
should be slower.—Yours, etc., 


Sheffield, 11 A. P. SMITH 


‘Caesar’s Friend’ 

Sir,—I do not question the right of the B:B.C., 
in adapting this play for television, to insert 
necessary short passages of its own Composition 
as connecting links. Indeed I much admired the 
total effect of the adaptation, which seemed to 
me to correct certain structural weaknesses of the 
play of which I had been conscious for many 


years. 

But when Mr. Hope-Wallace (in THE 
LISTENER of April 15) selects certain fragments 
of dialogue for adverse comment—on the odd 
ground that he could have written them himself 
—I feel entitled to point out that neither of his 


* 
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examples occurs in the published text of the 
play, as written by Mr. Dixon and me. (For that 
matter, they escaped my ear in the B.B.C. 
version.) 

Incidentally, it never occurred to us that the 
use of ‘more or less modern speech’ might be 
considered ‘ original’, even when we wrote the 
play a quarter of a century ago. What alternative 
does Mr. Hope-Wallace suggest? Aramaic for 
Caiaphas and Hellenistic Greek for Pilate? We 
did in fact work direct from the Greek text of 
the Gospels, but, feeling bound to translate, not 
unnaturally chose the language of our audience 
and ourselves.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 DERMOT MorRRAH 


‘Colour Prejudice in Britain’ 

Sir,—I appreciate your reviewer’s kind remarks 
concerning my book Colour Prejudice in Britain, - 
in THE LISTENER of April 15, but may I point 
out a slight misprint in the heading of the 
article? The subtitle of the book is A Study of 
West Indian Workers in Liverpool, 1941-51, and 
not 1941-1945, as stated. 

I accept your reviewer’s criticism that, since 
the study deals with Liverpool and the north- 
west, I am not justified in claiming that it 
demonstrates the existence of ‘ widespread colour 
prejudice in Britain’, although the comparative 
studies, to which the reviewer refers, certainly 
bear out this content. I cannot, however, agree 
entirely with the implication of an _ earlier 
remark in the article, which appears to suggest 
that colour prejudice is greater on Merse'yside 
than it is in other places in Britain. Detailed 
evidence on this point is not available, but 
studies of racial attitudes in various parts of 
the country made so far indicate that the inci- 
dence of prejudice varies very little as between 
areas with large local coloured populations and 
those where there are few coloured people. The 
presence of a number of coloured people simply 
provides more frequent occasions for the expres- 
sion of prejudice and discrimination. 

Yours, etc., 


Edinburgh, 10 ANTHONY H. RICHMOND 


Discovery of the North-west Passage 
Sir,—May I contribute a further postscript to 
that from Mr. John Gloag? Amundsen’s per- 
formance (1903-6) was surpassed by the remark- 
able achievement of the Canadian, H. A. Larsen, 
who during the last war—as a sergeant in the 
Canadian Mounted Police—repeated Amund- 
sen’s voyage but from west to east, and then, in 
1944, sailed from east-to west by the northern 
route discovered by M’Clure, by Barrow Strait 
and Prince of Wales Strait: Larsen’s achieve- 
ments were described in a paper read at a special 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
May 1945, to mark the centenary of the sailing 
of Sir John Franklin, by the explorer Mr. J. M. 
Wordie, now Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. A paper was also read by Dr. R. J. 
Cyriax. His book, Sir Fohn Franklin’s Last 
Arctic Expedition (Methuen), gives the most 
detailed and accurate account yet published. 
Yours, etc., 


Brighton, 1 MURRAY PARKS 


Twenty-eight talks given by Sir Compton Mackenzie 
over the past years are now available in book form, 
under the title of Echoes (Chatto and Windus, 
10s. 6d.). They include his memories of Henry 
James, Ellen Terry, Sir Edward Elgar, and 
Cunninghame Graham, 
* * * 

A booklet entitled The Spread of Towns, dealing 
with land use and urban development in Great 


- Britain, by Geoffrey D. M. Block with a foreword 


by the Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P., has been 
published by the Conservative Political Centre, 
price ls, 6d. 
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Two Travel Books 


A review by ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


S it becomes easier to travel, so, it seems to me, it 
becomes more difficult to write a good travel book. 
For one thing, the novelty has been lost. Being the 
first person to see an unknown country, to describe its 
people and its customs, its flora and fauna, conferred a tremen- 
dous advantage on the early travellers. After reading Professor 
Huxley’s From an Antique Land*, which he describes as a 
study of ‘ Ancient and Modern in the Middle East’, I browsed 
through Marco Polo’s Travels through part of the same area 
700 years ago. And I was struck first by the extraordinary 
leisureliness. For example, Marco’s father and uncle went to 
the court of Kubla Khan only because, having reached Bokhara 
on the way back to Venice, they were delayed for three years 
by what Marco Polo calls ‘ the inability to proceed farther’, so 
instead they turned east and did not reach Venice till eleven or 
twelve years later. What an extraordinary contrast with Julian 
Huxley, whose visit to Petra was accomplished in a single day, 
getting up at four a.m., travelling two-and-a-half hours by aero- 
plane, two-and-a-half hours by car, two-and-a-half hours on 
horseback, and two-and-a-half hours’ rough:sh walking and back 
to Amman in time for an official reception in the evening. 

Marco Polo was a Christian business man; and what gives 
his travels their. natural unity is that, wherever he went, his eye 
was on the possibilities of trade: what were the best products, 
how could they be shipped, what was the attitude of the authori- 
ties to Christianity and so to Christian merchants? His travels 
were incidental to the pursuit of trade. 

Professor Huxley’s travels were incidental to his job as the 
first Director-General of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organisation. Unesco has its permanent head- 
quarters in Paris, but Huxley with great imagination introduced 
the principle of holding every other annual conference outside 
Paris in one of the areas where Unesco’s field work was being 
done; and the two trips which he paid to the Middle East for 
the Beirut conference of Unesco in 1948 provided-him with the 
notes for this book. Only 
the notes, mind you, in the 
form of travel journals. 
Since then he has done a 
great deal of reading and 
of thinking, the results of 
which are quite evident in 
his book. * 

Anybody travelling in 
the Middle East is acutely 
conscious that travel in 
space is also travel in 
time; which of course is 
true even of walking down 
the street in this country, 
but not as acute as the 
contrasts between the an- 
cient and the modern in 
the Middle East, between 
Byblos, the oldest in- 
habited town in the world, 
and the brisk vulgarity of 
Tel-Aviv down the coast. 

Confronted with Byblos 
and Baalbek, with the 
Lebanon and Turkey, with 
modern Jordan and ancient 
Petra, with Damascus, 
Palmyra, and the dead 
cities of northern Syria, 
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Mexico 


with the blue mosques of From “Temples of the Sun and Moon”, by Michael Swan~ 


* Max Parrish. 25s, 


A Zapotek from the Sierras, at the market of Oaxaca, 


The six pillars of the Temple of Jupiter, ‘ the tallest columns in 
the world’, at Baalbek in the Lebanon | 
From ‘ From an Antique Land ’, by fFulian Huxley 


Persia andthe muddy waters of the Nile, with the pyramids 
and the rural settlements of the Delta, Julian Huxley has 
tried to find some order in what he calls evolutionary 
humanism. ‘ As Professor Aran has remarked’, he says, “the 
absence and the need of a philosophy of history are both 
equally characteristic of our time’. As an outsider who has 
found himself straying into the historians’. preserve from the 
domain of biology, he suggests that a proper application of 
the idea of evolution may provide the key. ‘ The key is pro-— 
vided by the idea of evolution, but the lock must be sought 
for among the properties of humanity: and if so, the philo-— 
sophy we are in search of will be one of evolutionary 
humanism ’. : 
Julian. Huxley’s. aim—a noble and ambitious one—is to 
take the Middle East and, through its geography, its flora and 
fauna, its cities ruined and surviving, its tell-tale tombs, its 
technical development, to tell the story of human civilisation 


- as a whole—and not merely in relation to the past. As might 


be expected from the man behind the idea of Unesco, Huxley 
is intensely concerned with the future of this area, the war 
against the desert, the planting of forests, irrigation; and the 


‘development of natural resources. The Dead Sea, he points 
out, contains 2,000,000,000. tons of potash, hundreds of 
millions of tons of bromine, astronomical quantities of mag- 
nesium. The Dead Sea lies on the frontier between Jordan 
and Israel, acting as a barrier between the intense nationalism 
of the Israelis and the intense nationalism of the Arabs. If 
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id ite eens. sag ime at Petra 


cara ries ey I ak acy if 
am compelled to answer ‘No’. This technique 
the travel journal, the things noted, to the 
m the ruin to the reality and back; it could 


ass ed with consummate skill, the literary agility of his 


. But even then, it would have had to come 
planned with the purpose of this book in mind; whereas 
d was a ee alae vs the age tourism offered 


Huxley tae fallen ana of the masterpiece Seiaich 
>, From an Antique Land is the product of an extra- 
e and learned intelligence, defeated partly by the diversity 
rial which it paeemne to discipline. Michael Swan i in his 


ssful,. fpastly: Peomiae hei is far less ambitious—a phrase like 
: humanism ’ would send him scampering a mile. He is 
} Marco Polo than he is to Julian Huxley; but not very 
His i is ee; travel book conceived as a work of art, and 


of. this- Seype. of travel book—as far as I know—is 
; s Journey without Maps, that quite horrifying descrip- 
journey into the interior of the heart-shaped continent of 
ich was at the same time an even more frightening journey 


part of the subject, sometimes more and sometimes less than 
country visited. In that excellent first travel book published last 
The Alleys of Marrakhesh by Peter Mayne, the author’s emotional 


case, this is not so; but Michael Swan is there, the whole time, 


ray friendly, resourceful, and extremely intelligent young man, much 
appears in one of the thirty-seven photographs, astride a mule, © 


h the battered temple of the Cross at Palenque in the background. 


nount of currency he could take outside the sterling area; and 
is, paibecteg the is hear of the moment, the asd 


a Sets but rea awe in The Lawless Roads and 
) “and the Glory—Swan became deterred by the awful warn- 


; ty, T axco, i ecrinhiaica. intending to make north for the 
j are eal But then, | acting on the aivice of a friend, he 


Goattia. what a Hew triumph Michael Swan’s 
spent over a year in Madrid, trying to write about 
largely defeated. Painters, coming from Europe, tell me 
arily difficult it i is to paint the Mexican landscape; there 
cetnag a very —< gamma content, I believe, that 

o ropean tay aster. What makes Mexico 
teat it is thousands of 


miles From one eee Snot 


_ you 2 
of Popo and ‘Ixtaccthualt, the 1 warm cloudless days and oe col nis 
ae Mexico City with its thin air 7,500 feet up. 


oa ie a Seated pages ‘ 


author’s own heart. In this type of travel. book, the author 


t was even more important than the place itself. In Michael — 


Swan, like all English travellers since the war, was limited — 


e hazards and impenetrability of the jungle and he turned 


There is a térrible temptation to caricature the sudden niches Of 
violence, the comedy, the strangeness, the absurdity, the dirt, the 


dignity. What compels my respect for Swan’s book is the leisurely 
restraint of his humour and his observation, the attempts to come to ~ 
terms with the elusive, which is and is not, and his knowledge that how- 


ever much he tries he always remains a spectator, except once, and that 
the most moving episode in this delightful book, the passage with the ~ 
little Indian girl Teresita. Her father was the biggest drunkard in his 


' village, beating up his wife and Teresita and his son Pedro. Pedro hated 


him so much that he had gone away to work in another village, to the 
great distress of Teresita who loved him and longed for his return. She 
took Swan into a church and pointed to a piece of paper. 

‘There’, she said, ‘there is what my brother Pedro said to the 
Virgin before he went to live in Culiapan’. 

* Slowly ’, writes Swan, ‘ slowly I deciphered the writing and when I 
had finished made the following rough translation of it in my notebook. | 
“Holy Mary, Mother of the Saviour, save me from being what I am. 
Like a coward I leave my mother and my sister whom I love. Help me 


- to please my mother by hating my father less. Help him to be a better 


man so that I may hate him less. Oh, Holy Mary, save me from being 
what I am’ 
«« What does it say, sefior? ” Teresita asked. “I cannot read but I 


_ came with Pedro to put it there on the day before he left for Culiapan ”. 


““ He says”, I told her, “that he wants to come back to you very 
soon ”. Her almond eyes glistened ’—Home Service 


Duel 


Two men face to face: 
Equally, as they stand, 
Light flashes from the blade 
Each carries in his hand. 


He nearest to me now : 
Grips murder in the right. 

His adversary comes 
Left-handed to the fight. 


And as they both advance 
_ _Twin-fated through the days, 
I seek a chink of hope 
In their envisored gaze. 


But enmity has so 
_ Riveted soul to soul 
That if I snapped that thread 
Or turned them from their goal 


They'd plunge their daggers down 
Not in each other’s heart 
But in my pleading breast 
- Where faith and pity start. 


Therefore, as much in fear 
Of life as I of death, 
They wind the hawsers in, 
The cables of their breath, 


Till scarce an inch divides 

The winch-wheels of their rage. 
Desperate for the end 

I beg them to engage. 


And as they strike and strike 
The mirror tinkles down. 
They and the world crash out. 
‘Naked I stand alone. 
J. C. HALy 


-* Jonathan Cape, 21s. 
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Round the London Galleries 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


ETROSPECTIVE exhibitions can be seen at present, one in 
the East End, one in the West, of two of our best-known 
artists. These have, as it happens, something in common. 
Both are exponents of the non-figurative, influenced by con- 

structivism; have drawn inspiration from the coast of Cornwall; are 
obsessed with achieving order and purity in their art; may be thought 
to woo austerity more from intellectual conviction than from instinct. 

Barbara Hepworth is a kind of Charles Morgan of sculpture— 
Platonist, high-minded, humourless, innocent, and rather heavy going. 
The reason why the beautifully 
executed beautiful shapes of her 
carvings -are devoid of the poetic 
magic, the evocative ambiguity, 
with which an Arp or a Brancusi 
can- invest her kind of form, is not 
hard to find: we have only to 
examine her drawings of the human 
figure. Her nudes are suffused with 
charm and sweetness, are not 
solidly or precisely constructed, and 
have a lovely calligraphic quality 
of line. Her surgeons and their 
acolytes around the operating-table 
are prettily textured phantoms 
from which emerge hands that 
suavely heal, eyes watchful and 
dedicated, advertising the mystique 
of ‘ Doctor Kildare’. 

If these are Miss Hepworth’s 
more spontaneous reactions to life, 
which is to say the sources from 
which poetry flows, it is hardly 
surprising that there is an absence 
of poetry in her carvings, since 
their rarefied world does not pro- 
vide an atmosphere in which feel- 
ings so gentle and commonplace can 
bear fruit. The best of the sculp- 
tures are precisely those in which 
charm and femininity have not 
been wholly suppressed—carvings 
in wood the hollows within which 
are painted in delectable colours, 
and some recent groups of minia- 
ture figures in serravezza marble 
which are so luminously pretty one 
wants to eat them (heaven forbid 
that they should ever be enlarged). 
But in general, Miss Hepworth has created ambitiously austere and 
elemental forms which she seems incapable of endowing with life or 
magic. It can only be inferred that she has done so in an effort to 
submerge her more spontaneous inclinations, that she has used art less 
as a means of expression than as a means of suppression. 

The Hepworth show, which is handsomely set out in the handsome 
setting of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, is a full-scale retrospective. 
The retrospective exhibition of Victor Pasmore at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts is not only much smaller but also is confined to the 
last ten years of the artist’s activity. It is virtually a survey of his 
progress as a non-figurative artist (truly a pilgrim’s progress) prefaced 
by a selection of his later figurative works designed to show how logical 
was the transition. 

It is apt that Pasmore should have done a painting of a reclining 
nude—it is in the exhibition—entitled ‘ Studio of Ingres ’. For Pasmore 
resembles Ingres in that his artistic personality is divided between a 
caressing sensuousness and a desire for order and austerity which has 
the obsessive flavour of a nostalgia. Certainly, Pasmore is at his best 
when his work contains a tension between these opposites, as in the 


‘La Giuseppina’: a portrait by Sickert now on view at the Adams Gallery 


‘ Studio of Ingres’, the ‘ Antique’, and ‘The Window’, among the 
figurative paintings here, and ‘ Snowstorm’, ‘ Motif in grey and lilac’ 
(No. 19), and ‘ Rectangular Motif in blue and brown’ among the non- 
figurative paintings and collages. The too purely visual ‘ Girl’s Head” 
and the too purely formal recent reliefs alike lack poetry precisely 
because they lack this tension. 

But Pasmore seems nowadays to be entirely devoted to producing 
reliefs and photostats, so that he has not only denied himself the use 
of oil-paint, his subtle manipulation of which has always given us so 
much delight, but has also, by 
killing off one side of his artistic 
personality, dissolved away the con- 
flict whose manifestation and reso- 
lution are precisely what have 
given life to his forms. 

His motives for this, however, 
are not just personal psychological 
ones arising out of a sense of guilt 
for having perpetrated in the past 
works which both beguile with a 
frightening facility and stylistically 
are out of touch with the times. 
Pasmore’s rejection of his sensuous- 
ness is not on a par with Miss 
Hepworth’s rejection of her senti- 
mentality: it is not just-a question 
of wanting to repress something 
within himself. Pasmore’s” un- 
willingness to paint appears to be 
partly dictated by a conviction that 
Art as we know it is an anachron- 
istic and anomalous activity today, 
one that has neither root nor a 
purpose in our society. No such 
doubts assail Miss Hepworth (as 
her statements in the Whitechapel 
catalogue make clear): whatever 
one may accuse her of suppressing, — 
no one could suspect in her a desire 
to suppress Art. Pasmore’s aware- 
ness of this problem is akin to that 
which once impelled William Cold- 
stréam to give up painting in order 
to make documentary films. 
Pasmore likewise has given up 
painting in favour of an activity 
more closely linked with modern 
society. It consists in his case of 
producing objects which are supposed to have a machine-made look. 
This solution may be terribly naive. And it may be regretted that 
Pasmore is gainsaying his rare talents. All the same, we must see his 
self-abnegation as the reflection not only of a personal dilemma but of 
a universal one. 

Visitors to this exhibition should not fail to percolate into the 
1.C.A.’s club-room—whether they have a right to or not—in order to 
see some photo-images by Nigel Henderson on view there. Both the 
“straight” photographs and the prints resulting from a maltreatment 
of negatives are really poignant and evocative. The Redfern has a large . 
miscellany called ‘ Paintings, drawings, prints from the movements of — 
Cubism, Abstractionism, Sur-Realism, Formalism ’. It is an ill-informed 
title for an incoherent exhibition that includes many good things and 
some unusual ones, such as .a Christopher Wood apparently painted 
under the influence of Picasso’s Horta de Ebro series. A miscellany at 
Tooth’s includes a Monet of great charm and another of great quality, 
and an excellent Derain landscape. The pictures on view at the Adams 
Gallery include a virtually unknown portrait by Sickert (reproduced 
here) which must surely rank among his profoundest paintings. 
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sIt Happened 
By the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee. 


_ Heinemann. 16s. 
THIS IS A DISAPPOINTING, indeed an exaspera- 
ig, book. Its author, who, as he tells us more 
than once, never anticipated his high destiny, 
scame leader of the Labour Party by an acci- 
dent of circumstance, partly owing to the mow- 
ing-down of potential leaders in the crash of 
1931, and partly because of the adhesion of 
seorge Lansbury, a far more colourful figure, 
to the cause of pacifism when that cause had 
ceased to command party allegiance. So far, so 
ple. This same man, however, attaining the 
dership in much the same way as Bonar Law, 
nalf a generation earlier, attained the leadership 
f the Conservatives, not merely retained it, but 
presided over the first Labour Government to 
come into existence with effective power, put 
5 a programme of reform second only to 
t which followed the first Reform Act, and 
still remains the unquestioned leader with quite 
considerable powers of political life and death 
ove er his subordinates. 
This is, in itself, a remarkable achigvenicn: 
sarticularly when one considers the turbulent 
personalities over whom Mr. Attlee has estab- 
ished control within his own party, and the no 
‘turbulent personalities outside against whom 
has from time to time measured himself. But 
he tell the reader of his autobiography 
aything at all of how this was done, of those 
hom he fought, of their characteristics, or of 
y he either brought them to heel or beat them 
o-face? He does not; he has not a word 
‘say on the problems of party government or 
party politics. Mutatis mutandis—i.e., by chang- 
ng the narrative form to third person instead 
f first, and by judicious and heavy cutting— 
his book would be the ideal entry for the next, 
the next-but-one, edition of Who Was Who. 
t will not provide Mr. Attlee’s section in the 
propriate volume of the Dictionary of National 
iography:; it is too colourless and too lacking 
4 opinion even for that emasculated work. 
_Mr. Attlee proposes to tell us what happened. 
eos, quietly—this is the operative word 
he was born and brought up in respect- 
I Fenuddle-class circles, how he went to Hailey- 
ury, and thence to Oxford, and how, with ‘ the 
nevitability of gradualness’, he became a social- 
st and the youngest Mayor in London. For 
he inter-war years his reticence is monumental; 
dy would gather, from the narrative, that 
member of the short-lived Socialist League 
e ublished a -pamphlet which advocated the 
organisation of a socialist Britain by 
al commissars on the pattern of Crom- 
major-generals. 
becomes Leader of the party; in 1940 he 
- the party into Churchill’s Government, 
himself as Deputy Prime Minister; i in 1945, 
chill’s attack on the air has handed 
election -on a plate, he becomes Prime 
—and the sixty pages which he devotes 
Labour Government tell us literally 
it we did not know before. (The bare 
to attempts to oust him from his 
‘less than any Fleet Street journalist 
ne.) Even in his quotations from 
es he seems determined to play 
aie does quote from the 1945 
not from the very effec- 
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obituaries are not the place in which one 
looks for stirring appeals or profound thought. 

And yet... this man, who can produce this 
flat-footed volume, is incontestably a man of 
parts, of conviction, of strength of character. 
His government came into office with a radical 
programme matured over generations and carried 
it out; and he controlled and guided the carry- 
ing-out. What is it—what is lacking in Clement 
Attlee that he can tell us nothing whatever of 
what manner of men he used, and how he 
carried it out? The record, of a sort, is here; 
but of interpretation or even description, nothing 
at all. As a historian, he has given us here a 
series of amiable noughts. 


Brother to Dragons 
By Robert Penn Warren. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 

This ‘Tale in Verse and Voices’ is neither a 
drama in a performable sense, nor, strictly, a 
novel in verse. It must be said at once that it is 
no empty four de force, but an excited, exciting, 
whole and highly readable piece of seork: an 
attempt at the impossible maybe, but a valiant 
and rewarding one. You can situate its theme 
and. treatment best in relation to: certain novels 
of .William Faulkner, where the basic _ pre- 
occupation is the same—a root-problem of the 
American mind. As a poem it is, like The Ring 
and the Book, a many-sided discussion and pre- 
sentation of a crime, but a more enlightening 
comparison. would be with Yeats’ Purgatory. 
The subject is a murder committed in Kentucky 
in 1811, but the ‘drama’ takes place in a tem- 
poral no-man’s-land where the participants can 
meet and—with the author himself, ‘R.P.W.’, 


, acting as chorus-comment—recapitulate the dire 


event. 

That event is a hard gobbet to chew and to 
swallow, as the author found, and the reader 
will, in turn. George, a Negro slave belonging 
to one Lilburn Lewis, a young man of wealth 
and prestige and nephew to President Jefferson 
himself, is sent to the well with a piece of 
precious pottery which belonged to his master’s 
dead mother. He breaks it. And this isn’t” his 
first crime. Since mother’s death her treasures 
have been gradually disappearing. The slaves 
loved her, but hating her son they want to dis- 
integrate and erase her memory—or so he thinks. 
Now he takes action. He summons the slaves to 
the meat-house, puts George on the meat-block, 
and—yes—chops off his hands and feet. And 
then George is thrown on to the fire. 

The terror and squalor of this are recaptured, 
and there is real nobility in the’author’s attempt 
to reach an imaginative redemption through un- 


-derstanding. Does it work?-Up to a point and 


then—it fails, ultimately, in the central charac- 
ter. Perhaps it-is that the documentary and the 
dramatic Lilburn fail to coalesce. He is seen, too 
much from the outside, as the American bad-man, 
the arrested juvenile, morally and emotionally 
‘dumb’. All the author’s attempts fail to bring 
the tight little darkness of his mind any nearer. 
Lilburn’s mother accuses herself of failing him— 
by dying too soon. His weak wife fails him by 
running away; but reveals that he abused her, 
before marriage, just to see whether ‘ angels can 
step in dung, and like it’ as well as beasts. 
“Ni ange, ni béte—’ all things are continuous 
in the human mind, and we are wrong to try to 


-cut them into parts—to try to separate Shake- 
King  speare’s preoccupation with Macbeth from the 


crowds who. watched a quartering, or wait out- 
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side a gaol during a hanging. The extremes are 
remote and yet joined; joined, but they don’t 
meet. Brother to Dragons is a noble failure to 
make them meet, and achieve catharsis that way. 
But Jefferson, who figures as one extreme, the 
apostle of American enlightenment, who re- 
pudiated his criminal nephew in his lifetime, 
and keeps it up during three parts of the action 
before accepting his own ‘complicity’, is a 
rationalist man of straw whose spoken part 


' sinks, significantly, into a style of ersatz and 


imitation. And another thing. In Purgatory the 
crime is almost as squalid, but we see the par- 
ticipants undergoing a timeless-seeming repeti- 
tion of it which will ultimately purge them. In 
Brother to Dragons the participants aré caught 
back, forever as it seems, into the static lightning 
flash of the moment of the crime. And left 
there. No wonder if we fail to move, or be moved 
with the moral exordium. 

No, the end won’t quite work. But up to that 
point this experiment valuably does. The 
dramatic verse has a live roughness which will 
carry a legal text in its course, without ever 
masquerading as well-behaved prose. All the 


_ better, in.a way, for not being quotable in fine 


lines, it can scale some heights, and get across 
many a gulley, until it tries to jump the final 
chasm. But forget that, and read this work. 
Morally it really does try to push us into a new 
understanding of evil, without the smugness of 
the psychiatric, Catholic, or rationalist approach. 
And as art it is no dead-end, no waxwork of 
conventional tragedy. It suggests, let us hope, a 
beginning, and a fullness of possibilities. 


The Commons in the Parliament of 

1422. By J. S. Roskell. 

Manchester University Press. 30s. 
In this important book Professor Roskell takes 
the ‘ Namier method ’ back into the Middle Ages 
by investigating the composition of the House 
of Commons in Henry VI’s first Parliament. 
Nearly half the volume is taken up with detailed 
biographies of knights and burgesses; these 
pages, with their array of learning, represent an 
amount of diligent and devoted labour which 
commands humble admiration. Professor Roskell 
analyses the elections to the Parliament (which 
he concludes were relatively free in the- shires 
and closed in the boroughs), the old problem 
of parliamentary experience (which he shows to 
have been considerable), the -burgesses and 
knights themselves (stressing the political unity 
and social distinction between them, though the 
latter was in process of breaking down), and 
the acts of the session. For good measure he 
has added a chapter on the changes in borough 
representation in the fifteenth century which 
shows that the move away from resident bur- 
gesses to outsiders—the ‘ invasion of the gentry’ 
placed by Professor Neale in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and by Miss McKisack under the Yorkists 
—was well advanced under the Lancastrians and 
cannot be ascribed to the upheavals of the civil 
wars. 

The massive collection of detail will doubtless 
provide a much-needed quarry for other students 
of the period. Of more immediate importance, 


however, are Professor Roskell’s answers to two 


outstanding questions. One concerns the social 
composition of the Commons. Here his findings 
fit in well with what is already known of later 
Parliaments. Professor Roskell shows that there 
was little ‘ carpet-bagging ’: he can find almost 
none of those semi- -professional politicians, of 
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Have you reserved your copy? 
THE SIXTH AND FINAL VOLUME OF 


SIR WINSTON 


CHURCHILL'S 


WAR MEMOIRS 


Triumph and Tragedy 


With this sixth volume Sir Winston Churchill brings to an 
end his history of the Second World War. It covers the 
whole of the tremendous climax from the Anglo-American 
landings in Normandy on June 6th 1944 until the surrender 
of all our enemies fourteen months later—a period which saw 
the death of President Roosevelt, the murder of Mussolini, 
the suicide of Hitler, the fateful conferences at Yalta and 
Potsdam; a period during which the Flying Bombs and fhe 


V2 rockets were loosed in bombardment of Britain; when 


the German army was at last beaten in Italy, forced out of 
France, and broken in the Fatherland, while Soviet Russia 
established herself in the heart of Western Europe; a period 
which saw the Allied advance through Burma, the transfer of 
Allied pressure to the Pacific theatre, the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima and the eventual defeatof Japan. 
736 pp., Sm. Demy 8vo., 27 maps and diagrams 30/- net 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS ON APRIL 26 
ee ae BY CASSELL 


VIC OLIVER’s 


sparkling autobiography 
Mr. Showbusiness 


The setbacks and successes of a man determined to be a star in 


show business. A frank, revealing story studded with anecodotes. 
Fully Illustrated with his own intimate pictures, 


10/6 (April 26) 
JIM PHELAN 


“One of the most remarkable records of prison ‘life from the inside 
ever penned ... Has more drama, tension and excitement than any 


- comparable fiction.”—Daily Dispatch. 12/6 


By the author of The Underworld. (2nd imp.) 


Two outstanding Harrap novels ~ 


_ INDIAN INK _H. E. Beal 


Brilliant portrait of a Babu. 


“I enjoyed reading it ... simple 
and natural.”"— The Pistever: 


“Charming ... described with 


delicacy and humour.”—John 


Betjeman, Daily Telegraph. 


LOVE 


THE DISGUISES OF 
Robie Macauley 


Here is a new writer of great 
promise. His work has been 
included in the O. Henry Prize 
Stories and Best American Short 
Stories volumes. This is his first 
full-length novel. (April 26) 


“Revealing and amusing.”— 12/6 
Manchester Guardian. 11/6 Book Society Recommendation. 


The JUNGLE & THE DAMNED HASSOLDT DAVIS 


A travel book with a difference! The author writes of his expedition 
to French Guiana and Devil’s Island with wit and verve. ERNEST 


HEMINGWAY: “A fascinating book.” Illustrated. 15/- (April 26) 
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PASSAGE EAST — 
Carleton Mitchell | 


“For en life adventure I commend it.’ i he Star. 


Salt winds and salt waters give bite to this exciting ~ 
narrative of a race across the North Atlantic. The 
story is told with a wealth of information on the sea 
and on man’s relation to it since the earliest days of sail. 
The author is one of America’s finest sea writers and 
photographers, 21s. net Just out. 


WISDOM of the EAST SERIES 


- new titles 


THE DHAMMAPADA 


Translated with Notes by 


NARADA THERA. 
with a Foreword by Bhikkhu Kassapa 


and intieticlesd by Dr. E. J. Thomas 5s. net 


TAO TE CHING — 
The Book of the Way and Its_ Virtue 
Translated from the Chinese and Annotated byL +a 


_ J. J. L. DUYVENDAK — Mag6 
_ JOHN MURRAY | 


7s. net. 


2 Sseaani: hee: offered 
for gabe to any borough or 
-patron that would have them. The 
rict statutory qualification of residence was 
filled by some four burgesses out of five. But 
> gentry had none the less started its invasion. 
oe than half the borough representatives were 
uly burghers: in the House, the gentlemen 
Ire outnumbered them by four to three. 
ome of the borough members later sat for 
hires; there were social and family links between 
 etans (as also between the Commons and 
1 he peers); altogether it is plain, despite the con- 
inued higher standing of the shire knights, 
that the profoundly significant movement which 
as to save the Commons from splintering along 
s* lines, and to give them the coherence 
h made for power, goes back at least to the 
zn of Henry IV. 
~In this analysis Professor Roskell is entirely 
onvincing; it is less easy to follow him in his 
swer tO an even more weighty problem. That 
the political role of the Commons. How far 
— affinities, the group structure, of ‘ bastard 
sudalism * make the Commons simply the tool 
.) Fitic great lords? In the well-known disagree- 
ne nent on this point between Professor Neale 
nd Mr. McFarlane, Professor Roskell takes his 
t pric with the latter. Though he shows at length 
ow the affinity of every magnate—councillors, 
of state, ecclesiastics, and so forth—was 
ell represented in the Commons, he claims that 
ne must not argue from affinity to unquestion- 
= loyalty, and from loyalty to subservience. 
_Commons contained many men trained in 
Ainistration, influential on the councils of 
arons, and well capable of standing up for 
aemselves. This cannot be in doubt: indeed, 
he author enters a timely warning against the 
use of the ‘biographical’ method which he 
employs. Too often it is assumed that 
man’s politics are clear once his background 
ind patron have been discovered; reminders that 
¢ problem is much more complex are welcome. 
ee when Professor Roskell on the one hand 
alyses the Commons into noble affinities and 
n the other denies that these group allegiances 
termined the behaviour of the House, one 
may wonder what purpose is served by these 
tudies of personnel. The story of this very 
tliament, however, appears to contradict Pro- 
essor Roskell’s conclusions and-to rehabilitate 
s method. In 1422 a council was established 
n Parliament which represented a triumph of 
magnate ambitions and the destruction of par- 
iamentary control. Professor Roskell argues 
hat a House so full of political experience and 
alent could never have been subservient to 
ate dictation, but he can only explain the 
mons’ total acquiescence by supposing that 
bers failed to realise what they were’ doing 
1 permitting the setting up of an oligarchy. 
d yet they were politically skilful? Surely 
is suggests that the affinities did their work. 
Ine reader at least feels that this book confirms 
Emew that the fifteenth-century Commons 
1j0 , by and large, not much initiative and 
y little independence of the lords in Parlia- 
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en Sine of British Birds 
ge MacLeod. Pitman. 10s. 6d. 
the use of scientific 


~ his Acer «AE 


in 


‘ sisal ‘LIN TERER 


The author has delved deeply into the 
classics and searched the works of the more 
important later authorities. His list of scientific 
names of British birds with their derivations 
shows how often their origins go back to 
Aristophanes or Aristotle, Ovid or Pliny, and 
how apt the nomenclature of these ancient 


observers of wild life sometimes was. Did any © 


of the old-time East Anglian wildfowlers realise 
that their name for the phalaropes—coot-footed 
sandpipers—was precisely what the scientific 
name implies? 

The author begins with a short introductory 
chapter in which he explains the. form and 
gender of scientific mames and discusses the 
problems of pronunciation and the origins of 
the present system of ornithological nomencla- 
ture. There follows a brief analysis of the 
various modes of origin of generic, specific, and 
sub-specific names and then an even shorter 
discussion of the principal sources of common 
names. The rest of the book consists of two 
lists in dictionary form: one of scientific and 
the other of. common names in which are ex- 
plained the derivations of all the names of 
birds appearing in the Handbook, that un- 
disputed authority on British Birds. The origins 
of many of the common names are problematical, 
but the author usually ‘has a go at them’, as 
well as quoting some of the more usual ideas 
about them. 

The book, in dealing with this much neglected 
aspect of ornithology, will please not only the 
philologists but also most serious bird watchers 
and many others besides. 


Mendelssohn 

By Philip Radcliffe. Dent. 8s. 6d. 
An up-to-date reassessment. of Mendelssohn’s 
music has long been overdue and it is certainly 
time an attempt was also made to sound the 
depths of a personal character which, however 
amiable and polished its surface, cannot have 
been merely superficial Mr. Radcliffe has 
attempted both, within the limits of the well- 
known ‘ Master Musicians’ series; but, although 
he has much to say that is wéll worth saying, his 
book is hardly the study one had hoped for. It is 
weakest on the biographical side. Mr. Radcliffe 
seems to be ignorant of both the highly 
important correspondence with Klingemann and 
of the recent Swiss edition of the complete, 
ungarbled text of the Reisebriefe; neither 
appears in his bibliography. He perceives some- 
thing of the complications of Mendelssohn’s 
character, more than earlier biographers have 
done, and his chapter on ‘Personality and 
Influence’ is excellent. But a more skilful bio- 
grapher would have made such a chapter almost 
unnecessary by suggesting its conclusions in the 
narrative chapters—which mainly narrate facts, 
and by no means always the most significant 
ones. Mr. Radcliffe lacks the gift of allowing his 
subject to paint~himself in his own words in 
carefully chosen excerpts from letters or to 
display his character in significant action. 

The critical chapters are more satisfying; they 
constantly express calm, sensitive judgments and 
draw attention to the many fine things in 
Mendelssohn that the twentieth century has for- 
gotten or never bothered to know. Each field 
of composition is passed in review—and again 


there is an admirable chapter of summing up—a 


review that should again and again send the 
intelligent reader back to the music itself, though 
all too often Mr. Radcliffe can pass verdicts no 
more exhilarating than that on ‘St. Paul’: ‘It 
is an eminently serious and sincere work, worthy 
at least of respect and sometimes of more’. 
The most serious weakness of the critical part 
of the book is its lack of historic awareness; 
Mendelssohn i is never really placed in his period; 
his music is considered mainly as an inde- 


705 


pendent phenomenon. Thus the ‘ Songs without 
Words’ aré given a fresh and objective aesthetic 
evaluation but never related to the contemporary 
Piano miniature and its predecessors in general 
and those of Mendelssohn’s teacher, Ludwig 
Berger, in particular. 


The Rebel. By Albert Camus. 
Translated by Anthony Bower. 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 


This, M. Camus’ latest work to be translated 
into English, is an essay on a vital subject, a 
study of man in revolt, from the dawn of the 
French Revolution to the. present day. M. Camus’ 
approach is subjective, hortatory, passionate; and 
his attitude to the history of the period is that of 
a prosecuting counsel. In fact, this is not so 
much a study as a highly personal manifesto, 
based on a questionable interpretation of the 
writer’s necessarily limited study of the period. 
He begins with a sweeping accusation of the 


’ present and the recent past. But either the whole 


of modern civilisation (including the writer and 
the reader of this book) is guilty of two world 
wars and their attendant massacres, or else cer- 
tain people and principles are guilty. In the first 
case the author’s magisterial indictment is un- 
justified, and in the second it is certainly not 
original. 

From this dubious point the author sets out 
to study both the theory and the practice of 
revolution, with an inevitable emphasis on the 
former since he is in pursuit of principles, and 
impatient of all but a few historical facts which 
can be wrought into the whirling course of his 
argument. And even these lead him into making 
statements, as truisms, which are manifestly 
untrue: é 

Kings were put to death long before Janu- 
ary 21, 1793, and before the regicides of the 
nineteenth century. But regicides of earlier times 
and their followers were interested in attacking 
the person, not the principle of the king. They 
wanted another king and that was all. 

The principle of Divine Right, which he pro- 
ceeds to show was the chief issue at the trial of 
Louis XVI, had been put an end to, for one 
country, in 1649, at least as effectively as it was 
put an end to, for France, in 1793. But the scope 
of M. Camus’ purview is haughtily limited. ‘ The 
problem of revolt’, we are assured, ‘has no 
meaning outside our occidental society ’. 

Such errors are easy to point out. They would 
be of little importance if they were not symptoms 
of a general unsoundness in the fabric of the 
argument which could only be inquired into at 
length. This book is not written in a spirit of 
disinterested inquiry, but with an ever-growing, 
overpowering wish to prove something. 
Nietzsche, de Sade, Hegel, Baudelaire, and Marx 
are all caught into the gyrations of the argument, 
and tend to become slightly twisted in the pro- 
cess. Yet the problem of revolution, as M. 
Camus finally poses it, is obvious enough: Why, 
on the practical plane, must it inevitably lead 
to violence and a worse tyranny than before? 
Why, on a metaphysical plane, should it lead to 
a progressive rejection of all restraints and limits 
until it ends in nihilism? Before answering these 
questions, the author proceeds to an excursus on 
rebellion and art. Here we are given some acute 
remarks on realism in fiction, but we are also 
told that Mme. de la Fayette wrote ‘ faultless 
prose’, that the novel (including those of Mme. 
de la Fayette?) ‘is born simultaneously with the 
spirit of rebellion and expresses, on the aesthetic 
plane, the same ambition’ and that ‘ real literary 
creation . . . uses reality and only reality with 
all its warmth and its blood, its passion and its 
outcries. It simply adds something which trans- 
figures reality ’. 

A simple recipe. And the cure for revolt is 
even simpler, once we arrive, in a desolated 


A Tale of 
Two Brothers 


M. R. BRAILSFORD 

In this biography Miss 

» Brailsford unravels the 

tangled web of the relat- 

ionship between the two 

, evangelists, from the early 
days of loyal partnership 

to the later years of dis- 
appointment and _ bitter- 
ness Illustrated. 16s. 


A 
Bewilderment 


of Birds 


J. K. STANFORD 
= Author of The Twelfth, 
ee ian Guris Wanted, &c. 
ax This is a book about birds, 
ve so unusual that it does 
not require a bird-lover to 
enjoy it. It is a record of 
travel and adventure as 
well as of ornithological 
discovery. Illustrated. 18s. 


oe Sopranino 
£4 ELLAM AND MUDIE 


; ‘All who go down to the 
sea should read it.’ 


Illustrated. 16s. UFFA FOX 


Bradbury 
FAHRENHEIT 451 


‘Ray Bradbury is far the 
best science-fiction writer’ 
gs. 6d, JOHN BETJEMAN 


6 HART-DAVIS 


JONATHAN 


SWIFT 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


J. Middleton Murry - 


‘The best book that has yet 
been written about Swift... 
The particular interest and 
value of it lie in his penetrating 
analysis of Swift’s enigmatic 
character and personality.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 3 


Recommended by the Book Society 


AEGEAN 


GREECE 


Robert Liddell 


‘I found it an enjoyment to 


’ read... he gives us a sense of 


light and line that is the 
Aegean’s wonder.’ Harold 
Nicolson in the OBSERVER 

42 illustrations and 2 maps. 25s. 


AN END AND A 
BEGINNING 


Dorothy Cowlin 


author of — ; 
The Slow Train Home, etc. 


In this new novel the author 
once more shows her ability 
to reveal that ‘ordinary life’ 
is always new, variable and~ 
full of interest. ‘12s. 6d. 


The BRIDGE of 


FIRE 


Denis Godfrey 
i author of 
A Tale that is Told, etc. 


Involved, despite himself, in — 


the planning and execution of - 


a murderous revenge, Clive 
_Farran is compelled to face 
inwardly the great problems of 
atonement and responsibility. 
12s. 6d. _ April 26 


SEA FRONT 


_ Rachel Ferguson 
author of Royal Borough, etc. 


Of the many-sided life of 
Whitecliff its well-to-do resi- 
dents remain ignorant, until 
the war brings into intimacy 
many improbable people. The 
idea is that emergency or 
national crisis alone draw the 
individual into the community, 
and that, crisis over, he 
‘instinctively- reverts to indi- 
vidualism. 12s, 6d. April 26 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


on™? 
than its 
_exuberance. 10/6 


Liverpool; 


IN FOR LIFE 
TOM RUNYON 
While still serving a life 


sentence, Runyon has ~ 


become an  acknow- 
ledged . authority on 
society’s. treatment of. 
the convict. Onlyaborn 
writer could so bridge 
the gap between prison 
and free life. Hisaccount 
of his criminal career 
and his life in jail is 
without special pleading 
or prejudice. The prob- 
lems it raises are raised by 
implication and are the 
more haunting because 
of it. A truly remarkable 
book. May 4th. — 15/- 


THE ACROBATS 


MORDECAI RICHLER 


A first novel set in 
Valencia during fiesta 
week. It is a vivid and 
turbulent book by a 
very young writer, but 
its still centre of com- 


passionate .understand-- 


ing is more memorable 
surface 


BOMBARD 


_@ 


Doctor Alain Bombard’s | 


‘single-handed Kon-tiki’ 
(Daily Telegraph) has now 
sold 30,000 copies (illus- 
trated, 12/6). Dr. Bom- 
bard will be lecturing on 


his experiences at the 


end of April; 23rd, Man- 
chester; 24th, Royal 
Festival Hall; 27th, 
29th,: 


Glasgow; 30th, 


Edinburgh. 


“ANDRE DEUTSCH 


12 Thayer Street London W1 


= 


lalallala ldatedalghelehet eee aiaie matter atelnie a 


Listener. 


Portrait of 


jnoOOFABER 


a oo g aFABER 


Tib etan 
Re ourney 


This is an amazing book—nc 


other words will do, no matter 
what else has come out 0 
Tibet. George Patterson, < 
young medical missionary 
tells vividly how he led a party 
of wild Khambas to India fo 
fresh supplies _ when Chin: 
invaded in 1950, following é 


~ route never before used by any 


European. One often forget: 
that -he is not actually < 
Tibetan: the primitive scen 
is so graphically described tha 
we almost join him on hi: 
unforgettable journey. — 
With 16 photographs & maps 
Out tomorrow 15/- 


Against Whom ? 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 

Book Society Recommendation 
Her new novel. ‘Impossible t 
put down: you will read it is 
trains, buses, propped up besid 
your plate, and for as long a 
you can keep your eyes open a 
night.’—Britannia & Eve. 12/ 


Leopards and Lilies 
_ ALFRED DUGGA} 


A new historical novel by th 
author of Conscience of the King 
The Lady for Ransom, etc, Mr 
Duggan’s broadcast ‘* Harol 
Godwinson, the Gay Adveni 
turer’ appeared recently in The 
wey: 


Josephine Butler 


A. S. G. BUTLER 


‘A portrait of one of thos 
splendid Victorian fighting, 
women, a campaigner with . thi 
gloves off, but for moral 
political equality.—Time a 
Tide. ‘A moving picture of 
great woman and a g 
Christian. —The Dean of Ss 
Paul’s, With 8 plates, 21 


The First Decadent 
JAMES LAVEE 
The life and times of the noto; 
ous French writer Joris-Kar 
Huysmans, ‘A fascinating 
bewildering picture . . . not onl 
of Huysmans himself, but ee : 
milieux—artistic, icg 
and occult—in which he moved 
Fhe Times. With 9 plate. 


— . ae with: the martyrs” 
on condition that they understand 


Mea S33 hic ci 


__ writing in English. 
Clerk ” is an elaborate literary experiment, 
inutely ‘planned, and carefully fitted together, 
jece by piece. And it is an. experiment on many 
lifferent levels at once; first, in style and form. 
leremy Bentham had a succinct definition of 
: ‘Prose is when all the lines except the 
© on to the end. Poetry is when some of 
fall short of it’. This play is certainly 
after Synge’ '$ prose poetry comes Mr. 
t’s poetry prose. The jerky rhythms of 
middle-class conversation are swung across the 
$s in such a way that, for the reader, the two 
a conversational and metrical, largely 
cel out; — result isa peculiar evenness of 


g 


a 


le rises and falls. It cannot, of course, be 
as te? ds. ama read, for it would be 


shte ig 2y it seems to me that it ete to be 
erp ni as _ as this is Ske ayo possible. 


oan, sid: acihace: too nice and MA: 
t’s methods have some close relation to 
ek methods. It is interesting to see how the 
of metre, taken quite by itself, is always 


antation, even with no adaptation of the 
bulary. Certainly Mr. Eliot has often done 
before, both in his earlier and his later 
1 . but never so uniformly and without 
change of diction to make a contrast. The 
is to give a satisfying unity and concise- 
to the play. The audience may not notice 
elegance at the time, which is hidden away 
verse and the structure; but it feels it, in 
of all the actors can do. This elegance 
supposed to be the virtue of the New 
dy, and Mr. Eliot has achieved an equiva- 
of style. 

Inderneath the form, there is the plots which 
ontrived with exaggerated neatness; on the 
it is rather like What Maisie Knew, but 
more economical. One has the mmpression 


nl 


a ‘single, recurring design. Each of 
characters is brought into his or her 


ol oF isinaliintive truth on 
thinks that he clings to 
Sr anitad ovhen the 


oy 


py one another, and ‘that a limit 2 


. HERE is now very , little oecinantal 
“The Confidential | 


ginning to at! of she play with the fewest’ 


the most ordinary speech come near 


Steps all together in a very small space 


iS mi q 
must fit an arrow to his pe and enter ‘the lists 
_ anew, to reconquer, within history and in spite 
of it, that which he owns already, the thin yield 


oy of his fields, the brief love of this earth, at this 


moment when at last a man is born, it is time 
to forsake our age and its adolescent rages. The 
bow bends; the wood complains. At the moment 
of supreme tension, there will leap into flight an ~ 


unswerving Cae a shaft that is inflexible and — 


free. 
| This would be all very well, one A a ata 


—~— 


a Classically Contrived 


ae The Confidential Clerk. By T. S. Eliot. Faber. 


in the classical sense. Colby, potentially every- 


not as the others are, and they instinctively 
know that they will find out about themselves 
by discovering their relation to him. They 
immediately recognise that he is superior, 
detached, and almost inhuman (though this word 
is never used), and to each of them he becomes, 
as of right and of nature, the means of redeem- 
~ing their inadequacies. But, being a man with a 
' mission, he is bound in the end to disappoint 
_ their separate hopes; he cannot stay, and even the 
saint, Eggerson, knows that he will not replace 
his lost son for long. They are driven to ask for 
his credentials, to inquire into the facts of his 
origin. Then they realise that the effect of his 
being among them has been to show what they 
are and why they have been inadequate. 

The whole play turns on the classical device 
of the recognition scene, as parodied by Sheridan 
in ‘The Critic’. This device was exploited in 
tragedy and comedy alike, and Mr. Eliot uses it 
at both levels, the level of Oedipus tragedy and 
also of Menander comedy. The audience laughs 
at the incongruities, but also sees the groping 
old man left on the stage at the end, with the 
chorus nodding his doom. And there is no doubt 
that the old device does still work, because it 
provides tension throughout the play, a sense 
of doom, and a natural climax or catastrophe. 
It allows talk with very little action, set speeches, 
‘rough unities of time and place, together with 
the advantages of narrative; for the action con- 
sists in the characters discovering who they are, 
and not in what they do, as in the drama 
of intrigue. But there remains a final obstacle— 
the insertion of this device into the conventions 
of drawing-room comedy. And at this point it 
seems to me that something has gone badly 
wrong. The play is sprinkled, at discreet inter- 
vals, with sententious reflections of the type 
which may be found in Mr. Maugham’s plays 
(‘If you haven’t the strength to impose your 
own terms/upon life, you must accept the terms 
it offers you’”).and with sub-Pinero jokes (“ He 
was run over. By a rhinoceros/In Tanganyika ’). 
Perhaps it can be argued that, since the Greeks 
peppered their plays with sententious reflections, 
and Shakespeare did the same, and added flat 
jokes as well, these are a proper part of popular 
drama. But ‘these passages seem to me a rather 
dreadful academic exercise in Euripides’ natural- 
ness, and one needs all Mr. Eliot’s reverence for 
the fathers of drama before one can accept them. 
Only Eggerson’s reflections. seem: entirely suc- 
cessful; they have the pleasing sedative effect of 
a chorus, who watches the struggle from the 
side, and at the same time they are, within the 
naturalistic convention, in character. His speech 
on his second entry (page ninety-one) shows the 
style at its clearest and best. 

Apart from being applied literature, of very 
great skill and complexity, does the play finally 


body’s son or brother or successor or partner, is 


Pp. : ; 
having toyinquire further into t the meaning. B 
the reader, after accompanying M. ; 


through all the agonies of Zeus giving birth to 
Dionysus, can only be astonished that so much 
mountainous travail should result, not in an> 
‘inflexible and free’ so much as a mouse, © 
furtive and meek, scurrying away between the - 
feet. The Laocoéntine rhetoric of this essay gives 


arrow 


it at least one distinction: among sermons in 
favour of restraint and humility, it must be the 
most violent and arduous ever preached. 


Play 


10s. 6d. 


succeed as a play? It seems to me that it does © 


not. This is.a highly subjective and personal 


_ judgment, and it is a matter of personal attitude, 


belief, and interest. It is no doubt true that a 
modern audience has a common heritage of 
Christianity, and is affected by Christian 
symbolism. No doubt everyone tries, in a sense, 
to discover what his heritage is, and whether 
he is sustaining it; and perhaps this is particu- 
larly true of any creative artist, as the play 
suggests. For these and for many other reasons, 
the figure of a lost or unrecognised son is of 
universal significance, both secular and religious. 
It is therefore as good a basis for popular, and 
genuinely poetic, drama as any ancient theme. 

But there is something which is always more 
vivid to a modern audience than any theme 
whatever: namely, the particular sufferings and 
predicaments of individual persons. And it is 
this now commonplace, liberal interest in in- 
dividual character which underlies the con- 
ventions of naturalistic drama. In the theatre 
we cannot now heip being emotionally interested 
in the relation of father and son, not as the 
Father-Son relationship with all its general 
significance, but as this particular father and this 
particular son. Yet this interest clashes at several 
points with the author’s apparent design. When 


Mrs. Guzzard, the sibylline figure of judgment, - 


declares the fate of the characters, she declares 
also that she has surrendered her son to his 
mission; probably most people at this time are 
more ready to be interested in her pathos as a 
person than in the-general, and Christian, 
significance of’ her act. But this interest is 
checked, and made irrelevant, by the comic im- 
probabilities of the scene, which are necessary 
to the symmetry of the design. And the same 
diversion, and frustration, of interest makes the 
scene between Colby and Lucasta seem tenuous 
and contrived. - 

Dissatisfaction with the play is, I think, dis- 
satisfaction with people being converted into 
abstractions. Joyce succeeded in his blend of 
naturalism and suggestion partly because he 
made his father-in-search-of-a-son, Bloom, still 
memorable as a person and as a figure of his 
times; the symbols and allusions did not destroy 
the human feeling. Mr. Eliot provides characters 
who are either stylised and expressionless, or 
_mildly, genteelly comical. Prufrock, and even 
Sweeney, were more solid figures of their times. 
It is known that real people do lose sons, 
mothers and fathers, and do individually suffer; 
One may therefore ask whether one can care 
to the same degree about the symbolic and 
religious meaning of these relationships, or even 
about Heritage and Tradition, Fact and Illusion. 
If not, one will in the end be bored by these 
pale, phantom characters. But I think that Mr. 
Eliot, as a dramatist, does care, and he has 


made a classically contrived play upon these’ 


and other notions. STUART HAMPSHIRE 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Two Significant Programmes 


ALTHOUGH HE SAT at his desk about as comfort- 
ably as a man with a couple of ferrets in his 
jacket, Senator McCarthy’s appearance on our 
screens, answering his critics in a long filmed 
statement, was disturbingly impressive. His quiet 
incisiveness of speech may have been more com- 
bustible in its appeal to the collective American 
emotions of its original audience than Ed 
Murrow’s ruggedly factual citation of the case 
against him. The programme was a revealing 
study of the new-style demagogue who must 
make his points with more than vocal force. 
There were sub-tones in the McCarthy utter- 
ance which recalled Hitler in his less intimidat- 
ing, wheedling moods. 

But it was the insinuation of a 
martyr’s cause, of a lonely destiny, 
of a single-handed fight against 
apocalyptic powers, that compelled 
attention. Viewers with memories of 
the Canadian spy case, and whose 
imaginations have been stirred again 
by happenings in Australia, could 
hardly fail to have been confirmed 
in McCarthy’s - faith that ends 
justify means. Others are likely 
to have been troubled by the im- 
possibility of perceiving behind his 
dangerous sincerity any refinement 
of insight or understanding. The 
dolorous eyes, the lightly licked lips, the not 
aggressively local accent, the air of board room 
efficiency merged into patriotic purposefulness, 
were seen to be components of a formidable 
instrument of persuasion. One felt that his 
public reputation may have been heightened by 
this demonstration of his personality. There was 
satisfaction if also disquiet in this opportunity 
to study it. 

The McCarthy programme shared the week’s 
television honours with the parade of opinion 
about the hydrogen bomb in ‘ Panorama’. Why 


Mr. A. H. Russell 


As seen by the viewer: 


April 16, with Dr, J. Bronowski (back to camera), 
the Burden Neurological Institute (centre), amd Women in the United Kingdom 


that never finally successful but always interest- 
ing series should have taken over what was 
essentially an idea for a separate important tele- 
vision occasion, I do not know. Let ‘ Panorama’ 
have the credit. One of the more embarrassing 
human spectacles is that of the little man in the 
big job, seen fairly often in our age of war- 
decimated generations and socialised industries. 
This programme dealt in not dissimilar if more 
dignified perspectives, men grappling with a 
more than man-size problem. The scientist, 
Professor Rotblat, defined the menace of the 
bomb. The philosopher, Bertrand Russell, 
sounded the note of cosmic anxiety about it. The 
airman, Sir John Slessor, outlined the new 


realities it imposes on world strategy. The 
politicians, Walter Elliot and John Strachey, 
conversed about it like civilised castaways. The 
Archbishop of York spoke of spiritual values 
which it cannot destroy. Over all hung the 


informative exchange illustrated by Leslie Welch, 
‘the memory man’, and a Bristol schoolmaster 
who-can_ do complex sums in his head. There 
was also a viewers’ test for those wishing to 
contribute to this branch of human jnquisitive- 
ness. The programme performed its sciolistic 
task without fuss or pretence. ‘ Science in the 
Making’ can always be relied on to do that. 

The remarkable flexibility of television was 
shown on Good Friday when we were switched 
in the flick of an eyelid from Bristol zoo to a 
travelling police car in The Regent’s Park, 
London (to give it its long forgotten correct 
name). Followed by television’s ‘roving eye’ 
camera, Raymond Baxter talked in our hearing 
with the police car driver about traffic behaviour 
on what proved to be an uneventful and there- 
fore exemplary trip. Even so, one could be 
astonished by the magical change of scene and 
subject. Bristol zoo was pictorially attractive. It 
would have been still more so minus 
the mobs of sightseers waving to the 
home folks, a sentimental display 
which one could understand but not 
goggle back at for long without 
impatience. 

The intermittent series, ‘ Speaking 
Personally’, came to life without 
benefit of Radio Times notice when 
Learie Constantine, the West Indian 
cricketer, lectured us on race dis- 
crimination. Sincere and fair as he 
clearly wished to be, he left us feel- 
ing that to the white man’s burden 


aepaeteee tas and (right) ig isc is added that of bearing all the 
blame and making most of the con- 
shadow of the ridiculous-looking cloud, mock-  cessions. His was a simplified and superficial 


ing man for creating a possibly ungovernable 
force out of his still more ridiculous fears. In- 
decently limited though it was by programme 
timing, this was television expanding to its full 
stature of importance as a medium of present- 
day communication. 

Science was with us less ominously in ‘ The 
Living Memory,’ in which Dr. Grey Walter, of 
the Burden Neurological Institute at Bristol, 
discussed memory as a function, and Dr. J. 
Bronowski posed it as a mystery; a chattily 


view of a problem not to be seen only in terms 
of black and white. I could tell him of an Eng- 
lishman who took a job in Scotland and who 
after two years had to give it up and return to 
London because of the difficulties made for his 
wife and child by the people of the housing 
estate outside Glasgow where they lived. I 
remember also that a friend of mine took an 
Indian into one of the leading West End of 
London clubs. Only one member complained. 
He was a Jew. Constantine’s appeal for tolerance 


‘Leisure and Pleasure’ on April 13: members of the Association of AN: 
showing traditional costumes and jomotieny 
and demonstrating how a sari should be put on 
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was just and necessary but it might have come 
more effectively from him as lawyer than as 
cricketer. 

The People’s Service from the cathedral 
church of Bristol on Easter Sunday evening was 
given thirty minutes; ‘ What’s My Line? ’ which 
immediately followed, forty minutes. Not that 
my line is moralising. 


REGINALD POUND 


‘DRAMA 
Grove’s Way 


_ GRIM OLD GRANNIE GROVE’S Good Friday out- 
ing to church was her first outing for two years, 
we learned. She insisted on going to an evening 
service (rather strangely) and waited, feigning 
sleep in her bonnet, while Mum and Dad 
wrangled about other matters. 

_. The instalment had begun with many a topical 
allusion; the kiddies asking why it was. called 
*“Good’ Friday and why ‘Easter’ to which 
the parents, who have the right ideas, were able 
to supply the answers. (I thought of Mr. Fair- 
child!) Then Lennie came home on weekend 
leave but, as Mrs. Dale would say, I am ‘not 
happy about’ Lennie;:nor is his Mum. He 
toid a lie to get his weekend pass signed and 

“that’s not a good sign, is it? And then, he 

“seemed reluctant to accompany his parents to 
church. And I am rather worried about Pat, 

who seems an evasive girl. Why should she 
Want to go down to Brighton? And then change 
cher mind when young Arthur Turner (who 
‘works so hard) suggests instead a weekend in 

Paris, on the firm, in a ‘ hostel, where the sexes 

‘are segregated’? All this worried Dad too, but 

Mum was very sensible, I thought. What, she 

asked, could Pat do in Paris that she might not 

as easily do in Brighton? Mrs. G. is a realist, 

“no doubt of it. While the parents were out at 

h, those little scamps invited in a tramp 

ic-hall style), the result, it seemed, of too 

i an application of a lesson about good 

amaritanship learnt at Sunday School. 

_ This was a splendid instalment of the new 

ily saga. What will happen next week? Will 
ran have caught a chill? Will Pat come back 
om Paris using too much lipstick? And what- 

r will those two little mischiefs get up to 

next? The suspense is almost intolerable. 
What happened next on Good Friday was 

Vir. Eric Robinson, avuncular and jovial, pre- 

ing ‘Music for You’. And by a merciful 

on of providence the You is the sort 


“Tt ‘Never Rains .. * om April 18, with (left to right) Michael Blythe 
as Len Jemmett, Josephine Douglas as Jo Bolton, Carl Bernard as Ned 
Bolton, Betty McDowall as Marion Collins, and Russell Enoch as Bill Bolton 
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of you who would lke 
your music thus intro- 
duced, with the musi- 
cians presented like per- 
forming animals and 
urged not to be shy. 
Really, Mr. Robinson 
has a way with him, I 
never quite expect to like 
it, but it wins me over. 
We met Amanda Ald- 
ridge the composer, an 
old lady of dignity who 
had had lessons from 
Jenny =_ Lind. Miss 
Muriel Smith, the Negro 
singer, in full décollet- 
age, sang one of her 
compositions; then, 
shawled, sang a Negro 
Spiritual affectingly. 
André Navarra, the vio- 
loncellist, showed us the 
works in ‘Aprés un 
reve ’; David Lloyd sang 
in a mine; and a so- 
prano with handsome 
eyes, Jacqueline Delman, 
sang Puccini and. Verdi at close range, with 
rather weak orchestral support. Too close? 
Well, she was very handsome, and as the page 
in ‘Un Ballo’ her merry glances and roguish 
ways were pleasant to see. But as Madame 
Butterfly she yearned so near towards us, she 
quite frightened me, as if she wanted to take 
a bite through the glass. 

Easter night was occupied by a well intended 
kitchen comedy of the ‘ Ee, lass, happen I'll tak’ 
cup of tea first’ school. But it was good hearted, 
warm hearted, not boring at all, except to the 
congenitally restless who dislike the platitudes 
inseparable: from this class of drama. But— 
“It Never Rains . .’—the very title was a 
caution. And in effect, one disaster was heaped 
upon another and as quickly washed away with 
cups of tea. Dad, in a wheel chair, would never 
walk again (or so we thought). When there was 
no other way of contriving an entrance or an 


‘exit, that melancholy article of furniture—not 


for the first time on any stage—came in handy. 
Then there was the son, up to something shifty, 
we guessed, until we discovered it was no more 
criminal an undertaking than designing a new 
civic centre with dance hall. 

And the younger daughter who, sure enough, 
came in sooner or later boo-hooing and be- 
wildered, certain she was pregnant. Mum soon 
told her she wasn’t. Great relief to one and all. 

Then there was elder 
sister Jo, studying like mad 
for her ‘ medic’ (‘I'll thank 
you to leave my Anatomy 
alone’) and a good deal dis- 
tracted by an odd pair of 
suitors. Unexpectedly—one 
of the evening’s surprises— 
was her final choice of what 
old hands might have tipped 
as Mr. Wrong: a. dictatorial, 
conceited type, with horn- 
rimmed glasses (removed for 
the kiss) and a_ hectoring, 
upper-class way which I 
should have thought would 
have thrown a sensible girl 
like Jo right back into the 
arms of the other one, a 
Yorky character part, name 
of Wainwright. But good 
luck to Jo. The part was 
acted with much conviction = 
by Josephine Douglas. Olga =" 
Lindo was the long-suffer- 
ing, sturdy mum, Carl 
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Bernard the crippled father, and Russell Enoch, 
Michael Blythe and Patric Doonan the lads 
around the kitchen. 

There was also a Canadian girl, played by 
Betty McDowall, and represented as bold and 
downright, even more than the Boltons them- 
selves. But really, there could have been any 
number of other people and incidents. In short, 
stagey but likeable. 

I continue to find ‘What’s My Line?’ very 
funny. As it happened, just previously there 
was a Yorkshire miner challenger whose brush 
with Canadian Miss Kelly provided spontane- 
ously, and wholly convincingly, just the kind 
of dramatic spark which needed so much puffing 
and blowing in the subsequent play. 

Purp Hore-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Men of War 


YES; FALSTAFF WAS THERE IN PERSON, larding 
the lean earth upon Gadshill, performing in the 
Boar’s Head like ‘ one of these harlotry players ’, 
meditating upon Honour, making those difficult 
sallies and retreats upon the field of Shrewsbury. 
The history of ‘King Henry IV, Part I’ has 
often revolved about the ‘humorous conceits’ 
of Falstaff, creature of bombast. In this revival 
(Third) Donald Wolfit kept the sack-and-sugar 
zest. Falstaff’s girth was in his voice. Listening, 
we knew indeed that ‘eight yards of uneven 
ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with 
me’. That was an achievement, for there have 
been fat knights whose tones have wantonly 
betrayed them, much as that Ghost in a 
‘Hamlet’ betrayed himself to Shaw by ‘a 
hungry voice, not that of one who is past 
eating’. Mr. Wolfit’s Falstaff relished his own 
wit. Little, too, could have been more expressive 
than his utterance of ‘Embowelled! ’ when left 
for dead. Good; but the appreciative chuckle 
should be used sparingly, especially on- radio 
where repetition soon jars. Here all the people 
of Gadshill and Eastcheap were. confirmed 
chucklers or wheezers. But unless you are a 
Cicely Courtneidge in ‘Laughing Gas’, or a 
Norman Wisdom in gulping hysterics, your pro- 
longed laughter may deaden any responsive mirth 
in the audience. The comic scenes in this ‘Henry’ 
would go even better with their chuckling (which 
can be a kind of actors’ tic) subdued. 

It is long since I have heard the court group 
so impressively done. King Henry, some say, is 
a dull part; usually the fault has been the 
player’s, but Robert Harris spoke with com- 


ate 


Maestro Piccolovsky, the pianist, in ‘Return of the Piccoli’, Vittorio 
Podrecca’s marionette revue, televised on April 14 
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to heaven the stormy hills of 
th his Beber, and. at Shrewsbary, 
seem a desde aap Among much else, it 


Falstaff’s play. upon and 
, and an amendment in Hal’s Titan- 
|-butter speech. Radio is kind to the soli- 
'y; we dived into Falstaff’s mind during the 
eg on Honour. An pe revival aise 


eine the Wind’ (Third) we were 
Greek warriors at Aulis ‘where the 
of shifting blue frets with quick winds’. 
trouble was lack of a wind. André Obey’s 
is the sacrifice of Iphigenia: he called 
lay (translated by John Whiting) * Une Fille 
du Vent’. It is a capable piece, on _the 
of becoming more important than it is. The 
inative invention is the soldier, the Greeks’ 
casualty, whose ghost can be heard only by 
child’ Iphigenia. David Peel spoke with 
ng puzzled simplicity (in what sounded 
ely like a Hampshire accent). Throughout, 
Obey had much for which to thank the pro- 
cer—Raymond Raikes—and his cast. 
Men of war again in ‘Order of Chivalry’ 
(B ome), Lydia Ragosin’s tale of yet another 
imaginary nation. If all of them were jammed 
her on the map, Europe might cover at least 
alf a dozen continents. This small democratic 
republic has a revived Order that is, in effect, 
power group, a dangerous concentration of 
S and wealth. The piece, if itt omay pre- 


| his feet pais Airey Rinatic had 
little reading. A sentence began 


er “poet “a Grote ¥ ad like wore 


the Boar’ ’s Head revels (where Hal must ~ 


at aes ae path ie north; and, else= 
‘booty’ 


night I finished East Lynne 
“dem ; 


ome a little shop-soiled, whereas it 


was the kind of programme which required for 
its full appreciation an alert, unencumbered 


mind, the more so that its half-hour was split 


c- into four talks by four different speakers, intro- 
. duced by James Langham, each coming fresh 
to the attack armed with a handful of stimulating 


ideas. Kathleen Nott, who spoke first, gave a 
brilliant survey of ‘The Decline of Fun’ in 
literature as relating to women’s dwindling 
share in the fun. The great comic writers of the 
past, she said, allotted them a full share, but by 


the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
spirit of Richardson had won, and with a pass- - 


ing head-shake at Jane Austen she stigmatised 
Aldous Huxley as ‘sour’ and Lawrence as ‘an 
old-fashioned puritan’ and then justly gave high 


‘praise to Joyce Cary. A very stimulating talk, 
- and so was John Holloway’s on ‘ New Territory 
for the Critic’ in which he pointed out how the 


visual arts have been fertilised during the past 


century by exhibitions of the past and present 


work of many nations, but that this has hardly 
happened in the case of writing. There are of 
course translations, but books on the literature 


‘and drama of other nations are few. 


Angus Wilson, who is always a suggestive 
critic, gave interesting observations and hints 
on ‘ The Future of Fiction’ and F. W. Bateson 
wound up vigorously with ‘A Harsh Word for 
the Novelist’, meaning, I suppose, the contem- 
porary novelist. In his twenties and thirties, he 
said, he read novels at the rate of two a week; 


“now, at fifty-two, he reads four or five a year 


(meaning again, I presume, contemporary 
novels). For this he blames the novelists and I 
have little doubt that his strictures are generally 
deserved, but mustn’t the blame be shared, per- 
haps, by the cinema, radio, television, washing- 
up, and the general lack of ‘leisure nowadays? 


And there remains another vital question— _ 


would Mr. Bateson, if he had been fifty-two 
twenty or thirty years ago, have read as many 
novels as he did? 

Listening to the invisible speaker and the 
broadcast voice is, as the persistent listener soon 
discovers, much more tiring than listening to the 
visibly talking conversationalist or lecturer, but 
I would gladly have listened to a reading in 
extenso of the ‘Introductory Lecture delivered 
by A. E. Housman at King’s College, London, 
in 1892’. The subject was the humanities and I 
have never heard a lecture containing so much 
wisdom so finely expressed. His style was simple, 
eloquent, precise, and brightened by sparks of 
dry humour, and his analysis of the effects of 
the classics on their students was acute. They 
will not, he said, improve their morality or their 
amiability. ‘They can refine our discrimination 
between good and bad, but can they create it?’ 
Though Milton was steeped in classical litera- 


_ ture, it didn’t sweeten his nature, but it gave him 


a high respect. for craftsmen and for his craft, 
and it would have taught Shakespeare sobriety 
and a literary conscience. The great critics of 
literature, he said, were not: the scholars but 
poets such as Goethe and Matthew Arnold, and 
he pointed to the case of the great classical 


scholar, Bentley, who in his edition of Paradise 


Lost improved on Milton where he thought fit, 
in ‘firm reliance on his own bad taste’. Hous- 
man himself was a great classical scholar, but 
then he was a poet, too. The lecture was admir- 
ably read by T. S. Gregory. 

Yeats was a scholar of a different kind, a 


; scholar learned not in the classics but in magic 
and the occult, and it was his talk about these 


shadowy themes and about the nature and 
practice of poetry that L. A. G. Strong, who 
knew him well, recalled in ‘Reminiscences of 


Si Wiese Yeats’ on the Third Programme. He drew 


an hour, in fact, when the critic’s. 


‘inspiration’ dad ie processes of ‘poetic 
_position. Mr. Strong was in the habit of keeping — 


notes on these conversations and his quotations _ e 
from them, spoken in a voice and accent that c 


erage recalled Yeats’ own, made a fascinating 7 
ta 
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MUSIC : 
The Antiquaries 


ONE REMARKABLE Phenomenon in the contem- 
porary musical scene is the multiplication of 
small orchestras, usually formed in the first place 

ad hoc, for the performance of the music of some 
composer or school of composers in whom the 
conductor is interested. The success of these 
orchestras—for their continued existence argues 
success—is the measure of the interest in music 
for chamber-orchestra, mostly of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which has undoubtedly 
been stimulated largely by broadcasting and the 
gramophone. The gramophone has, indeed, since. 
the advent of long-playing records, taken a lead 
in this sphere, providing us month after month. 
with a spate of discs containing hitherto 
neglected works by the great and the lesser. 
masters of the past. Bonporti and. Albinoni, 
Cambini and J. C. Bach are becoming household ~ 
words beside the great, though hitherto dimly ht, 
names of Corelli and Vivaldi. 

In this field England holds an honourable 
place. For Boyd Neel and Anthony Bernard were 
early at the work. In France there was Mme. 
Crussard’s brilliant band so lamentably extin- 
guished in an air-disaster; in Basle there is Paul 
Sacher. Up from Italy comes the latest addition’ 
to these forces—Renato Fasano’s Virtuosi di 
Roma, an orchestra formed primarily to perform: 
the music of Vivaldi, who gave two concerts in 
the theatre at Glyndebourne last week-end. And,- 
specialising in an earlier age’s music, there is 
Safford Cape’s Pro Musica Antiqua, which could 
be heard last Friday night—though I won’t 
pretend to have listened to their programme after 
three Good Friday oratorios. 

_ All this raking over and sifting of the debris 
of past ages would be less commendable (apart 
from its occasional discoveries of first-rate. 
music), did not the existence of these orchestras 
and the example of past practices in composition 
also serve to stimulate contemporary composers 
to turn sometimes from the symphony orchestra. 


- to the smaller body. Boyd Neel’s Orchestra, 


formed in the first instance to play the concerti 
grossi of the eighteenth century, has been directly 
responsible for the creation of numerous works, 
whose composition has also served to discipline 
the authors. Orchestration on the large scale is a 
great incentive to loose thinking, as Messiaen’s 
*Turangalila” .Symphony bears witness. I had 
been going to say that the discipline of writing 
for a small string-orchestra might bring order 
and coherence to this composer’s music, of which 
we had also some rambling, improvisatory pieces 
for pianoforte played by Mile. Loriod. But I fear 
that such discipline might only serve to reveal 
more clearly the banality of Messiaen’s’ melodic 
invention. Still, he might weave some ingenious 
rhythmical patterns. 
- Fasano’s orchestra, a first-rate body of players 
with a lovely quality of tone and excellent tech- 
nique, at present keeps to the music of its chosen 
period—the instrumental classics of Italy— 
- though it did venture in their second programme 
as far as the mid-nineteenth century with an 
arrangement of a Sonata by Rossini. Apart from 
some frolics by the double-bass (since surpassed | 
in Stravinsky’s ‘ Pulcinella’), this was a rather 
disappointing work. A two-movement Pianoforte 
Concerto by Cambini was more jnteresting, as 
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Becannts ce buona fehoci ak be 
1S 2oAn ‘ \ 


rE know ‘so little nowadays about the 
_ composer of the pretty Italian comic 
/ opera of 1760, ‘ La buona figliuola’, 


mame is Piccini or Piccinni. On the English 
is the former; on the title-page of his 


‘ish Museum there is an autograph ‘ correc- 
—not necessarily holograph—which says 
cinnj’.* I long ago plumped for two N’s 

now stick to them. 

‘iccinni, then, as a composer, is. a 2 peculiarly 
eRe He is not merely neglected: he is, when 
nembered at all, remembered for a wrong and 
ely negative reason. Musical history as a rule 
s with him only as Gluck’s rival round about 
ear 1780 in Paris, and it is not even true 
the two masters were in any way personal 
mies. They sincerely respected each other and 
id not engage in any sort of contest: it was 
that the smart and clever Parisian 


ting to fight about since the guerre des 
bouffons of the seventeen-fifties, the famous 
quarrel over the relative merits of Italian and 
‘F snch opera which was really nothing to 
uabble over any more than the alleged hostility 
ween Gluck and Piccinni. 
a The amusing truth is that these two composers 
in some ways rather alike and some other 
ys complementary, and Gluck did not have 
’ the advantages. He, exactly like Piccinni, 
‘turt ned out quantities of conventional Italian 
‘operas before his first ‘reform’ work and half 


judged ‘simply from the point of view of 
? manship, they were more limited and less 
ssive than those of several of his forgotten 


n than the master who has maintained his 
rity, in spite of technical shortcomings, 
a ate dramatic: saat ae a ie ca cet 


ypera up to a Pecint aad did so pes 
Tar: through French influences. 
mainly for the sake of adding 


d 1785, apart from three comic 
iret for that sort of work, 
A are betes by atapt: 


in 


VY FV © that we cannot even be sure whether 
tions of songs from his operas I have 


nch comic opera ‘Le Faux Lord’ in the — 


rs-on of music had had nothing really . 


zen. even afterwards, and the plain truth is 


_ men like Jommelli, aaa we Galuppi, 


‘more " about the He Sa eases of com- — 


s of the literary Gluck-Piccinni — 
Bs five serious French operas 


under the wing of the 


ork aie ais the Lutheran Church. Martin’s 


music may not be strikingly original in its ideas, 


_ but it is always to the point. It effectively tightens 


the tension at the dramatic moments and does 
not fail to clothe the lyrical passages in beauti- 
ful melody. Bzethoven’s Mass in C (Home Ser- 
vice) is the work of a great master rather than a 


_ great masterpiece. The Symphony in C minor 


at which he was working at the same time will 
‘serve to mark the distinction. As an excellent 


By ERIC BLOM 


- in the admirable performance directed by Rud 


occasion was not obvious. 


ion (1 
Prices at Esterhazy), 


it was well worth hearing 


rd 


Moralt, though its particular suitability to. ee 


In the Light Programme there was Swine 
“ Crucifixion’, in which we may suppose many 
of the audience to have sung at one time or 

another in parish churches up and down the ~ 


‘country. It is a good idea to give this work — 


by a fine craftsman, who wrote within the scope - 
of any competent choir, an annual hearing, so 
that those who sing it may have a pattern for 
their own performances. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


a3 ‘Neglected Composer of Italian Opera 


7 


broadcast at 7.50 p.m. today (April 22) and at 7.50 p.m. on Sunday, April 25 


“(both Third) 


ing for him two books (Roland and Atys) oe 


Quinault, who had occupied a similar position a 
tury earlier in connection with Lully. 

Such ‘reform’ as there is in these serious 
works by Piccinni was due partly to the difference 
of the French from the Italian style and partly 
to Marmontel rather than to the composer— 
another resemblance to Gluck, who in the first 
place owed a great deal of his progress from 
opera to music-drama to Calzabigi, the librettist 
of ‘ Orfeo’, ‘ Alceste’ and ‘ Paride ed Elenea’. 
Indeed Gluck’s reforms at first had nothing to 
do with the French capital: Piccinni’s had, and 
that may have been one of the reasons why he 
was preferred by a number of Parisians who were 
neither fools nor rigid traditionalists. 

So much for Piccinni’s background, as far as 
he is still known to musical history. But we are 
here concerned with an earlier period in his 
career. ‘La Cecchina, ossia La buona figliuola’ 
was performed in Rome (Teatro delle Dame, 
February 6, 1760) sixteen years before his long 
stay in Paris. Although still stuck in the operatic 
conventions of its time, it did show a compara- 
tively modern tendency, for although Piccinni, 
like all his contemporaries, went on setting the 
stock librettos of Metastasio, even to the point 
of handling the most frequently composed one, 
: ?Olimpiade ’ > twice over, for ‘La buona 
figliuola’, he for the first time took to a younger 
and more modern author, the famous‘ Venetian 
playwright Carlo Goldoni, whose comedies re- 
placed Metastasio’s stiff heroes from legend or 
history by ordinary contemporary people. 

What is more, he deferred to the English 
literary influence which at that time was less 
fashionable in Italy only than it was in France. 
For Goldoni’s libretto of ‘The Good Girl’ 


claims to be based on Richardson’s ‘ Pamela ’— 


perhaps the best of girls in all the world’s fiction, 
if only the most assiduously tempted. I say 
‘claims to be’, for Goldoni’s text owes next to 
nothing to Richardson beyond the idea of the 
servant-girl who refuses to yield to her master 
out of wedlock and is ultimately married to him. 
The alternative title of ‘Pamela’ is ‘ Virtue 
Rewarded’, but in ‘La buona figliuola’ the 
reward goes rather to the man who has respected 
virtue, for not only does Goldoni’s Marchese, 


~ unlike Pamela’s Mr. B., do little in pursuit of the 


good girl, but she, very unlike Richardson’s 
humble heroine, turns out eventually to be a 
German baroness in disguise.+ Cecchina’s father 
is a blustering German soldier going incredibly 
under the name of Tagliaferro and indulging in 
comically broken Italian that turns all the V’s 
into F’s and in expressions like ‘ Tartaifle’, 


_and ‘ main libreher ’. Some spirited music given — 


him is the most characteristic in the score. 
On the whole there is not much character, 
musically speaking. To begin- with, the overture 
does nothing to establish an atmosphere peculiar 
to this particular play. It is just a sinfonia in three 
sections, D major—minor—major, with plenty ’ 
of both melodic and formal tonic-and-dominant 
symmetry and a good deal of cheerful clatter, 
but also a curtain-and-footlights glamour that 
arouses expectation. The orchestration is modest, 
mostly strings and continuo only, with occasional _ 
flutes and horns, the latter doing duty in one 
case for martial trumpets mentioned in the text. 
There is much repetition of phrases in sequences 
or in opposed tonic-and-dominant positions. 
The personages are far from fully characterised, 
though some attempts are certainly made, as in 
Sandrina’s mournful ditty in G minor, a charm- 
ing siciliana, the German braggart’s song, the 
Marchesa’s dramatic ‘Furia di donna jrata’, 
which uses florid figures to express rage (cf. 
Mozart’s Queen of Night) or the air with minor- 


.key inflections and triplet divisions for the 


chambermaid Paoluccia, who faintly fore- 


‘shadows Mozart’s Despina. 


Talking of Mozart, we may see here that some ~ 
of his mannerisms come from the Italian comic 
operas preceding his major works by some 
twenty years. Piccinni already uses his charming 
trick of first having a complete phrase sung and 
then letting the voice come in only half-way 
through at its repetition (cf. ‘Batti, batti’ in 


“Don Giovanni’), and he also makes much of 


that other (so often used by Mozart in the same 
work) of arresting a concluding vocal phrase | 
before the last note and immediately repeating 
it. On the other hand, to give the same song to 
two different people to sing with different words 
would have been unthinkable to the mature 
Mozart, though he adopted the device from the 
Italians in a boyhood work like ‘La finta giar- 
diniera’, where he also used the convention of 
an aria mentioning the instruments in the 


. orchestra which are heard in solo passages as 


they are enumerated by the singer. This will also 
be found in ‘ La buona figliuola ’, where however 
Piccinni’s limited orchestra forces him to use 
substitute instruments. 

This opera had an amazing success in its time. 
All sorts of things were named after it—alla 
Cecchina—as a perfumery today might name a 
scent ‘ Gloriana’, if that sort of thing were still 
done. Those who hear it today may wonder why 
it had this effect, but its faded though. still 
engaging charms will supply the answer to lis- 
teners So a little historical imagination. 


no letter J in Ita®an: ¢his is merely a calligraphic long I.—E, 


There is of course 
at Florence in 1763 foolishly gave his dénouement away from whe start in the altered title of ‘ Bia baronessa_ riconosciuta ’°—E, B. 


“Engagement betweek Anson’s * Centurion’ and the treasure ship §Cavadonga’, 20th Fune, 


1743” by Samuel Scott. (By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich) 


Be THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the tensest 
moment of all: the ships sliding towards each other 
over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews still 
...and waiting. When someone murmurs ie blasphemous 
grace “For what we are about to receive... 
_. Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel; 
i were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
2 real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
- not only at sea that men died through lack of proper food, 
J - or from diseases caused by dirty food. 
| . Today we know far better what to eat. And how to treat 
+ our food. How to keep it fresh and free from contamina- 
ice tion. Much of our food today is protectively wrapped ... 
2h from the baker, from the factory, from the shops. Wrapped, 
“hy it may be, in packaging made by Bowaters. For Bowaters 
make wrappers and containers of many kinds—for food 
protection and a thousand other purposes in commerce 
and industry, all contributing, in their several ways, to 
the health, pleasure and eee of modern living. 


Bowater S An international organisation 


making paper, board and packaging materials that answer 
the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


= . THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
— Great Britain - United States of America - Canada - Australia 


> South Africa - Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 
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‘quality, indeed! | 


- Listen to the Ferguson bureaugram | 
and you’d expect it to cost twice 
the price. Note the distinguished 
cabinet and your estimate would 
seem to be confirmed. But—this 
” Ferguson costs just 69 guineas tax 
paid! Technical details? 5-valve, a 
waveband superhet with an 8” P.M, 
moving coil speaker. Garrard e 
speed autochanger with microcell 
crystal heads for 7’, 10” and 124% 
| standard or L.P. records. Beauti- 
fully polished cabinet lined with a 
silky contrasting light wood. Ex- ‘ 
ternal fittings of toning | bronze. Pro- j 
vision for record storage. Yes, 
everything about this set is right—— 7 
performante, sppescanceani pay 


dine sets these F ERGUSON'S 


: ; ‘<< 
THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD, 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, wer 


ie = 


FERGUSON move 326RG (A.C: 


69ens TAX PAID 


AC/DC model 326URG 77 GNS TAx PAID 


. 


i 
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~ Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors — 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, and 
on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax paid 
-by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total holding of 
£5,000 are accepted for inyestment in Abbey National. 
For further particulars apply for a copy of the Society’s 
Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY - 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.l 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory ~; - 
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going to be good to get again really © 

margarine, cooking fat, and butter. 

) we should be able to buy mar-, 

, that was made in the factory 

before. There will be different 


days 


or grades. The cheapest will prob- - 
eaper than our present-day cooking 
eputable manufacturer, it should ~ 


from high-quality vegetable oils. No water is 
added, but they do have some air incorporated. 
And that makes them wonderfully easy to rub 


in and cream—a real time-saver, : 
__ The most novel thing I have to tell you about 
these new cooking fats—of all grades—is that 
when you are using them for deep-fat frying 
ou do not wait for a blue haze to appear over 
the hot fat before you put the food in. They 
hhave the advantage of not hazing, and therefore 
smoking and burning, till they reach a very 

h temperature. It is an advantage because 
by cooking without the haze you avoid a great 

| of that unpleasant frying smell about the 
Ouse. But how are you going to know when 
to put the foods in? The accurate way is to use 
a thermometer, but if you have not a thermo- 
meter, drop a portion of the food—a potato 
chip or splash of batter—into the fat. If it sinks, 


the fat is too cold. If it rises immediately and - 


sizzles vigorously, then the fat is right for frying. 


NX 


: ossword No, 1,251. 


» diagram of 100 pentagons will be found to resolve 
f into twenty-five horizontal hexagons, intersected by ~ 
‘een complete vertical hexagons with portions of others. 
a letter is placed inside each pentagon, every hexagon 
forms a word of four letters when read clockwise. Further, 
the ten pentagons along each of the four boundaries, i.e., 
included in horizontal hexagons only, give a ten- 
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Sie 
st 
am 


Se 
ise 
she 
moae 
see 
fe 


Wey 
EY 
gees 
cootee 
a. ae, 
pesees 
petaee 
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Or : 
sete enenseenenes 
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all the advantages in cooking, 


cooking fat. There will be roughly — 


Hexa-Pentagonal—Il. 
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By LOUISE DAVIES 
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Cooking F 


~ 
« 
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I found that for deep-fat frying, the top- 
grade fat seemed to seal the flavour into the 
food better than the cheaper fat. So you can fry 
chips and then use the same fat—strained, of 


-course—for, say, apple fritters. Whichever grade. 


you use, you will find the fat is not absorbed 
much, so it is not wasteful, and you do get 
crisp and dry results, 

Here are a couple of hints for pastry making 
with the new cooking fats. Add to the flour a 


really large pinch of salt; it counteracts the 
’ lack of taste. When you are using the top-grade 
fats for pastry, cut down on the amount of 


fat you use, for the fats are so rich. 


_ For cake making, I would choose these white 
cooking fats 
chocolate, and ginger varieties—cakes where one 


for. the well-flavoured coffee, 


does not look for the buttery taste. 

One final point: keeping quality. There is 
no need to keep the new cooking fats in a re- 
frigerator. They are specially made so that they 
will not become too hard in winter or too soft 
in summer. The cheaper fat will keep much 
better than our present cooking fat or lard. The 
top-grade fats will keep for months. ; 

In the margarines there will be a choice of 
brands, qualities and prices. I have seen one of 
the cheaper grades. It was fresher, softer, tasted 
far better than our present-day National mar- 
garine. I am enthusiastic about the top-quality’ 
grades, and I gave thém some stiff tests. They 
are easy to cream: no need to warm the bowl or 
the margarine. For pastry making I prefer the 


mew margarine with half cooking fat. 


Whether you buy the cheaper or the more 


By Croton 


dae Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
"sake eee value, 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


ee = eee Closing date: First post on-Thursday, April 29 


letter word when read from corner to corner in a clockwise 
direction, 


~ The horizontal hexagons are clued in order starting from | 


the top, proceeding from left to right in successive rows. 


Similarly, the vertical hexagons start on the left and 
proceed from top to bottom in successive columns. 
_ CLUES 
Horizontal hexagons 


1. Porcelain if lost, 
2.-Eastern ruler. , * ; 
3. Does he wear this cloth? ~~ 
4, Small grains or conjunctions, 
The sixth. ’ } 
Oberon knew one. : , j 
Many an eastern bird is here. 
At 5 o’clock in the Orient, 
May be Swiss. °° 
10. Clear up a watery nest, 
5 ae there seven? One was golden. 
«net. ; 
. Usually curved and pointed, 
. Letter can assist. 
. A strange flawer. 
. Comfortable residence, 
. Hebridean isle. 
Jump for an excuse. 
19, Fish alone, 


5. 
6. 
%. 
8. 
9. 


_ 28. Rodents. < 


25. Tender minerals, 


Vertical hexagons 


1. Chinese wind instrument gave voice. 

2. Supporting rope. o \ 

3. Distress, ? 

4, Take notice! 

5. Express disapproval. 

6. Shrewd. : 

7. Ruler not altogether open. _ 

8. ‘ Oft loses both itself and friend ’, 
Headland. f r 

10. Villein, - 

One of seven, 

22. List a tropical plant. 


_ 
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expensive cooking fats or margarines you will 
be getting the same energy value. And jn both 


grades of margarine you get the same amount of 
vitamin A and vitamin B added. 
; —Woman’s Hour. 


Notes on Contributors 
Sr JoHN SLEssor, G.c.B. (page 675): Marshal 


of the Royal Air Force; Chief of the Air Staff, . 


1950-1952; Commandant, Imperial Defence 
pat 1949; Member of Air Council, 1945- 
1947 

WICKHAM STEED (page 677): Editor of The 
Times, 1919-1922; Foreign Editor of The 

_ Times, 1914-1919; author of The Antecedents 
of Post-War Europe, Through Thirty Years, 
ecc: ; 


TERENCE Prittre (page 679): Manchester 


Guardian correspondent in Germany 

Rev. CANON C. E. RAVEN, D.D. (page 685): 
Warden of Madingley Hall, Cambridge, since 
1950; formerly Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge University, 1932-1950; author of 
Natural Religion and Christian Theology, etc. 

L. A. G. STRONG (page 689): author of Common 
Sense about Poetry, The Hill of Howth, A 
Letter to W. B. Yeats, etc. 

V. H. GALBRAITH (page 691): Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Oxford University; author 
of Historical Research in Medieval England, 
etc. : 

ARTHUR CALDER-MaARSHALL (page-700): author 
of A Man Reprieved, The Way to Santiago, etc. 


. A fleet is in trouble. 

. Sombre. ? 
. Mexican dollar opens poetically. ° 
. Clothe a backward archbishop, 


Boundary words (10 letters) 
- Had the little round button at top. 
. Criminal? Not always. 
. Carelessness,. 
. Art of navigation. 


Solution of No. 1,249 
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NOTES 
Across: 6 (R) Dangers.* 4% (LL) hidden, 
(L) Plant=ruse, 
Down: 1 (L) Manifest=clear (adj). ~ 2 (L) surRGE+o= 
rugose;* (R) U-PRUN(e) (the prune is essentially rugose!). 
9 (L) NoIse;* (R) A-MINE. 10 (LL) ANON=ir mediately (see 
Chambers) and hidden, (R) FAST=immediately (see Webster) 
and literal 


11, Seating;* 


* anagram. 


Prizewinners : 
pmze: L. T. Whitaker (Stretford); 
T. Laing (Kilmarnock) | 


CROSSWORD RULES.—‘1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of THe Listener, Broadcasti 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword 
in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
- given for words of two letters. There are no capricious 
traps. Each competitor is allowed to submit only one 
solution, but legitimate alternatives are accepted. (3) Col- 
laborators may send in only a single joint solution. (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the first three 
correct solutions opened are awarded a book token of 
the values specified. (5) In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 


3rd prize: 


Ist prize: J. Walton (Malta); 2nd 
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CLOSE YOUR INCOME = 
GAP BY WRITING yan ones theyhavethetime. 


They keep putting it off and get ngwhere. Are you one of these? 


Study at Home 


UNIVERSITY 


= if - Nearly everyone who really tries can spare two or three hours a week ——— 
; or a 5 a on a profitable hobby and even:at this rate much can be done ina year. = 3 CORRESPONDENCE 
Eid SR Sen eee The market today is rapidly widening as the paper position improves. _ lemmas me 
S aicbveinite/Shigrcasti-n geddr ine Shae New publications are appearing—new avenues for free-lances. i ; COLLEGE . — 
: The London School of Journalism was founded under the aegis of the eS 


You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two)... You can 
. do all your reading for these-in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their’salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from GC. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 

I am completely satisfied with the Italian 
Course, thanks to which I have obtained a good 
working knowledge of Italian in about seven 
weeks of spare-time study. (I.B. 514). 


U.C.C., founded 1887, which is an 
Educational Trust, with a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert and 
successful tuition for General Certif. of 
Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc.), London University Inter. 
and Degree exams., Teaching Diplomas 
and Certificates, Law, Professional 
Preliminary, Local Government, Civil 
| Service. Moderate fees; instalments. 
PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


great leaders of the Press and over a period of a third of a century has 
raised the level of personal coaching by correspondence to a height that: 
draws praise from all parts of the world, Wherever you live you can 
study with the LSJ and if you are attracted to writing—Stories, Articles, 
Poetry, Radio scripts, Television Plays—Write now to the School — 
for advice. : : St 
Thousands of writers all over the world have been coached by th 

LS) and-successes often begin at an early stage of a Course. You 
may send a MS. for a free opinion if you wish, but.in any case you 
should obtain the attractive, world-famous booklet “Writing for the - 


»” 


Press.” It.is frée on application to: SS] ee ; ; 
Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL’ OF JOURNALISM | 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 Fos ONS ¢. MUSeum 4574 


Write for || HELLENIC 
Profit || CRUISES 


If you have a ready pen you can be “Four Departures: May 15, June 19; 
trained to write and seli articles and 
July 24, August 29. 


stories in spare time—wherever you live. ‘ 

Hundreds of editors are in constant Each Party will be conducted throughout by 
need of fresh,contributions and pay Lieut. Commander MERLIN MINSHALL, M-A. 
liberally for good work. cS tree unique souuse of Europe, its 

arn the essential technique b st eople, Languages, Architecture, History, Places 

Learn the, essential teebnigue By, 20 of Interest, Food, Wines, etc., will ensure for YOU 


—how to write, what to write about,_ A wohderfil Holiday. THe Holiday: inclidelt 
y are MSS, z HOW SE : | lay. i includes four 
how toyrenere: MOS, aad HOW LO SRie whole days in GREECE, six days Mediterranean 


“THEM for the best prices. ee : : 
Send today to The Regent Institute — Crulsing,:.end three nights in-talys/. 
(Dept. LJ/32A), Palace Gate, London, 


For Holidays Abroad 
MARLBOROUGH’S > 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS — 


provide a wide range of Vocabu- 

laries and Phrases arranged 

. under subjects together with the —~ 

ENGLISH PHONETIC PRONUNCIATION © 

By following instructions given | | 
you are able to MAKE YOURSELF 

READILY UNDERSTOOD 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages — 


HIS letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 

by the Pelman method. 
This wonderful method enables you to learn 
aforeign language without using a word of Eng- 
lish. Grammatical complexities are eliminated, 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty’s Forces. 


The Pelman method is explained in four 


little books, one for each language :— This is a holiday for Connoisseurs planned 


: : i f ss , S e hroughout by an expert, 

French, Spanish, German, Italian. W.8, for a free copy of ** How to Succeed ui ; r E 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) P ebetbid oe Fi sie gal mene to _ From London. * rs at 3/6 i . 
State which book you want and it will be ’ e é f mi cM } Write to the publishers for list E, post free 

. sent to you by return, together with a specimen By applying promptly you will have 15 Days from 39 Gns. } # on request . f 4 


the opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many students earn 
the fee several times over during. 
tuition. : 


TRAVEL PLANNING 
10 Blacklands Terrace, Sloane Square, 
London, S.W.3. KENsington 2490. - 


A FAMILY ‘crest ae 


pays for itself over and over again! — 


lesson, gratis and post free. 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. © 
/ 13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


seed 


Encyclopaedia Britannica can soon begin paying for itself. It can do this by 


trebling your knowledge, thus making you more confident, more valuable Ern a low 
HOLIDAYS 
47, Old Brompton Rd. Loudon SwW.7 


TEL. KENSINGTON 09H ¢ 9225/6 .¢ 


to others. Such opportunities can increase your earning power. Think of 


the added: educational facilities provided for your children, Testimony | 


proves that with Britannica in the home, school réports are improved out 


isis 


| of all knowledge. Britannica is not merely a set of books, it could be the 


INDIVIDUAL OR PARTY ARRANGEMENTS 
IN BRITAIN OR ABROAD 


For an Original Holiday at a personally 
selected — me a price you can 
rs é i 


finest investment you ever made. So easy to own, too. Post the coupon 
below TODAY. : seg ; oa 


ry 


Encyclopa edi a Britan ni ca 


The world's greatest and most modern work of reference 


Send 5d. for illustrated 
brochure and hotel list to 
Dept. 48d, States Office, 
Guernsey, G.I. 


* Consult our 1954 Booklet 
Copy FREE on request 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
USING 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO” COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


: = pkg < ‘ | o PERFECT U te ae 
Encyclopsedia Britannice Ltd. (Dept. Ej, ENUETY TELEPHONE 
E 102 Dean Street, London, W.1. _ : | 9 Insulated, waterproof, ideal 
Please let me have details of the latest Entyclopaedia Packing, Baling Ma 


Britannica, including particulars of the two Supplementary ‘omato S 
Services and the subscription methods of payment. ; 


POST THIS Mr, Mts. o9: MASS, «is cruis:sntscsaedMennonsurbnes etdon ip agen seveastexagieten , 
COUPON fie 
QUICKLY 
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